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disappear, the moment one drop of blood is spilt 
upon southern soil to force any State into sub- || 
That moment every southern star will |) 
fall from the Federal constellation, and the scat- || 
tered fragments of this Union will be covered 
with a blood-stained mantle, upon which will be | 
written, in letters of inextinguishable fire, the || 
words, ‘* Eternal separation.”’ Then the last | 
shriek of the American eagle will be heard amid 
the clash of arms and the din of battle. 

Sir, I fondly cherish the hope that peaceful || 
counsels will yet prevail; that these dreadful con- 
sequences may be averted, and that the people 
of the non-slaveholding States—who alone can 
save this Union—will yield up their prejudices 
and fanaticism upon the altar of their country; 
and, without hesitation, tender to the southern 
States, in a spirit of noble magnanimity and ex- 
alted patriotism, what they believe most consci- 
entiously to be their just and equal rights. Thus 
this mighty Government, made by our fathers, 
can be saved, and by no other means; thus the 
gloom and sadness of this hour can be dispelled; 
thus the sinking hopes of a great nation can be 
revived; thus the lovers of freedom can be made 
to rejoice throughout the civilized world; thus joy | 
and gladness, peace and prosperity, may again be 
restored to the inhabitants of this great Republic, 
and the echo returned by the patriots of other 
lands. 

Mr. GARNETT obtained the floor, and moved 
that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 


So the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Wasnusurne, of Illinois, 
reported that the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union had had the Union generally 
under consideration, and particularly the bill mak- | 
ing appropriations for the support of the Army | 
for the year ending June 30, 1862, and had come | 
to no resolution thereon. 


HEIRS OF ALMON W. BABBITT. 
Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. There isa 


litue bill which ought to be passed, and which I 
hope the House will pass now. Itis a bill to allow 
the accounts of Mr. Babbitt, who was Secretary 
of the ‘Territory of Utah, to be settled. I will 
briefly state the circumstances. Mr. Babbitt started | 
with some property of the United States to go to 
Utah as Secretary of that Territory. His party 
was attacked by the Indians on the plains. He 
defended the property with his life. He waskilled, 
and the property was carried off by the Indians. 
His accounts cannot be settled until there shall be 
some legislation. This billis to allow his accounts || 
to be settled. It makes no appropriation. 1] 

Mr. BINGHAM. I would inquire of the gen- || 
tleman from Illinois whether that bill was consid- 
ered at last session? 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I understand || 
itwas not. It was reported, and placed on the 
Calendar. 

There being no objection, the Committee of the 
Whole House was discharged from the further | 
consideration of a bill for the relief of the admin- | 
istrators of the estate of Alman W. Babbitt, Sec- || 
retary of the Territory of Utah; and it was con- 1 
sidered in the House. 

The bill directs the First Comptroller of the 
Treasury to ascertain the amountand value of the |, 
property belonging to the United States, and to | 
Almon W. Babbitt, deceased, that may have been 
lost or destroyed on the plains in the summer of | 
1856 by an attack from the Cheyenne Indians on 
said Babbitt and train; and orders the amount so | 
ascertained to be placed to the credit side of Bab- |, 
bitt’s account on the books in the Treasury, as || 
Secretary of the Territory and as architect of the | 
penitentiary in Utah Territory; and if, on the | 
final adjustment of said accounts, the balance is | 
thrown agajnst the side of Babbitt, and in favor 
of the United States, the balance of the amount 
80 ascertained to be lost, after deducting the in- | 
debtedness of said Babbitt to the United States, | 


shall be certified by said Comptroller, to be paid to | 
the lawful heirs. | 
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| now the officers of the Treasury want authority 


| of the 10th instant, requesting the President to 


| appointment as Secretary of War was confirmed 


| to inform the Senate how, and by whom the du- 


| Secretary of War, communicating, in compliance 
1 with a resolution of the Senate of December 15, 
| 1815, eighty copies of the Army Register for the 


F ‘ i} 3 io 
Mr. HUTCHINS. Has this bill been con- || grees, and that portion of Nebraska which lies south of lat- 


sidered in committee? 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. 
gentleman will not object. 
the property, and lost his life in doing so. 


I hope the 


And | 


to pass his accounts. * 

‘he bill was ordered to be engrossed, and read 
a third time; and being engrossed, it was accord- 
ingly read the third time, and passed. 

Me. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. It is neces- 
sary to amend the title so as to make it conform 
to the body of the bill. The title reads: * for the 
relief of the administrators.’? Itshould be: for 
the relief of the heirs.”? I move to amend the 
title in that respect. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois, moved to re- 
consider the vote by which the bill was passed; 
and also moved to lay the motion to reconsider 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


PRENTISS CHAMPLAIN. 


Mr. BLAKE. I move to discharge the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House from the further con- | 
sideration of a bill granting a pension to Prentiss 
Champlain, and that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

The motion was agreed to. 

And then, on motion of Mr. MAYNARD, (at 
half past four o’clock p. m.,) the House adjourned. 





IN SENATE. 

Wepnespay, January 16, 1861. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. Guriey. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. | 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate 
a message from the President of the United States, 
in compliance with the resolution of the Senate 


inform the Senate whether John B. Floyd, whose 


by the Senate on the 6th of March, 1857, stull 
continues to hold said office; and if not, when 
and how said office became vacant. And further, 


ties of said office are now discharged; and, if an 
appointment of an acting or provisional Secretary 
of War has been made, how, when, and by what 
authority it was so made; and why the fact of 


the Senate. 

The message was read. 

Mr. BIGLER. I move that the message and 
accompanying documents lie on the table, and be 
printed. 

: ; 

Ihe motion was agreed to. 

He also laid before the Senate a letter from the 








present year; which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 


ADMISSION OF NEW STATES. 


Mr. RICE. I desire to offer a resolution, mod- 
ifying somewhat the resolution which I offered 
on the 27th of last month. I ask that it be read 
and printed; but I do not wish to have it acted 
upon until the resolutions of the honorable Sen- 
atorfrom Kentucky [Mr. Critrenpen] shall have 


| 


This man defended || 


| 


| tory of Washington. 


itude forty-three degrees. 3. An enlargement of the juris- 


| diction of Minnesota to embrace the proposed territory of 


Dakota, and the portion of Nebraska which lies north of 
latitude forty-three degrees. 4. An enlargement of the ju 
risdiction of Oregon, so as to merge and include the Terri 
5. A readjustment of the State of 
California, so as to include that portion of Utah and New 


| Mexico lying west of the one hundred and fourteenth de 


| 


| 





| 
| 
t 
| 


| should li 
| an early day. 





been disposed of. 
The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: || 


Resolved, Thataspecial committee of seven be spartans | 
by the Senate, with instructions to inquire into th 


| gree of longitude. 


The resolution was ordered to be printed. 

Mr.GWIN. I wish to make a single inquiry 
of the Senator from Minnesota in regard to this 
resolution. I should like to know if the Senator 
intends to bring it up for action in a short time, 
I am of the opinion that nothing has been pre- 
sented to the Senate during this session that will 


| . 
| tend so much to commence something like an ad- 


justment of the difficulties that exist between the 
two sections of the country as immediate action 
on this resolution. I hope the Senator will fix 
an early day—if he has not already in his own 


| mind determined upon some day—when we can 


bring up the resolution, and sec if we cannot 
ass it. 

Mr. RICE. 1 did not wish, or intend, to call 
it up until the resolutions of the Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. Critrenpen] shall have been 
disposed of. Ido not wish to interfere with those 
resolutions in any way whatever. I think they 
have precedence; and they meet with my cordial 
approval. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Foor in 
the chair.) The resolution of the Senator from 
Minnesota lies on the table under the order to 
print. 

Mr. GWIN. Just one word,sir. It was for that 
reason | wanted the Senctor to bring his resolu- 
tion up first; because, if it passes, it will super- 
sede the necessity of acting on, at least, a portion 
of the resolutions of the Senator from Kentucky. 
I think that, by passing this resolution, and then 
subsequently modifying the proposition of the 
Senator from Kentucky, we can cover the whole 
case, and probably ‘arrive at some satisfactory 
termination of the present difficulties. 

Mr. RICE. I do not know that I understand 
the courtesies of the Senate in this regard, Ido 
not wish to do anything that would not meet 
with the approval of the venerable Senator from 
eae If it meets with his approbation, I 

e to have the resolution acted upon at 


Mr. CRITTENDEN. I can only say that it 


will give me great pleasure toafford any facilities 


; os ; | I can for the consideration of the gentleman’s res- 
| said appointment has not been communicated to || 


olution; but I shall be obliged in duty to press 
the hearing of my own resolutions, and the de- 
cision of them first. 

Mr. RICE. Then it would be better, perhaps, 
to let this lie on the table at present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution 
will lie on the table. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 
Mr. CRITTENDEN 


presented a petition of 


| citizens of the State of Michigan, praying the 


adoption of the compromise measures proposed 
by him; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BIGLER presented a petition of citizens 
of Easton, Northampton county, Pennsylvania, 
praying the passage of the resolutions introduced 
into the Senate of the United States by Hon. Mr. 
CritTeNDEN; which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 


He also presented the memorial of a committee 


| appointed by certain employés of the Patent Office, 


praying compensation for their services from April 
1, 1860, at the rates fixed bv law; which was re- 


c expe- || ferred to the Committee on Patents an¢ ilie Patent 


diency of the passage of a general enabling act for the ad- || Office. 


mission of new States, and a readjustment of the limits of || 
California, Minnesota, and Oregon, whieh shall include all | 
the territory held by the United States, as follows: 1. A 
State of New Mexico, bounded on the north by the latitude || 
of thirty-seven degrees, east by Texas, south by ‘Texas and | 
the Mexican boundary, and west by the oue hundred and || 
fourteenth degree of longitude. 2, A State of Kansas, in- || 
cluding the present Territories of Kansas and Utah, east of || 
the one hundred and fayrteenth degree of longitude, a small 1 
portion of New Mexico north of latitude thirty-seven de- 


Mr. SEWARD presented a memorial of citi- 
zens of the State of New Yor), dwelling in the 
city of New York, concernin the present dis- 
turbed condition of the country; which was 
ordered to lie on the table, a 

Mr. CAMERON presented a petition of citi- 
zens of Philadelphia, praying that pensions may 
be granted to the surviving soldiers of the war of 
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1812, and to the widows of those who have died | tinue in force, until the 3d of March, 1871, the act 
or may hereafter die; which was referred to the {| passed the 17th of March, 1800, entitled ** An act 


Committee on Pensions. 


Mr. CAMERON. I have also been merenet 
veld in | 


to present the proceedings of a meeting 
the town of Berlin, in the State of Pennsylvania, 
very numerously attended by citizens of th 
and of the surrounding country. They desire 
some speedy action on the state of the Union, 
and hope that Congress will adopt the projet of 
the distinguished Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. 
Critrenpen.| It is my daty to say,also, that I 
receive daily, by every mail, a large number of 
letters on the same subject, all sustaining the 
proposition of the Senator from Kentucky. 

The proceedings were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

REPORT OF A COMMITTEE. 
Mr. POWELL, from the Committee on Pen- 


sions, to whom was referred the petition of James 
Birdsong, administrator of Sally Ellis, deceased, 


praying to be allowed a pension at the same rate | 


that her husband, Stephen Ellis, received, from 


the time of his death to the time of her death, | 


asked to be discharged from its further considera- 
tion; which was agreed to. 
COMMITTEE SERVICE, 
Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas, subinitted the 
following resolution; which was considered by 
unanimous consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the President of the Senate be author- | 


ized to fill the vacancy on the Committee ou Military AC 
fairs and Militia, occasioned by the absence of Hon. Mr. 
Cueenvrt, of South Carolina. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, 
by Mr. Forvey, its Clerk, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (No. 585) for the relief 


of the heirs of the late Almon W. Babbitt, secre- || 
tary of the Territory of Utah, in which the con- 


eurrence of the Senate was requested. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The message furtherannounced thatthe Speaker | 


of the House had signed a joint resolution (H.R. 
No. 55) authorizing the Secretary of the 'Treas- 
ury to change the name of the schooner Spring 
Hill to that of the United States; which thereupon 
received the signature of the Vice President. 


PRINTING OF DOCUMENTS. 


The message further announced that the House | 


had ordered, on the 15th instant, the printing of 
the following documents: 

A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, in fur- 
ther response to a resolution of the House calling 
for information relative to the Coston telegraphic 
night signals—ordered at twelve o’clock and fif- 
teen minutes, 

A'letter from the acting Secretary of the Inte- 


rior, transmitting estimates for deficiencies in the || 


Indian service and expenses of taking the eighth 
census of the inhabitants of the United States— 
ordered at twelve o’clock and eleven minutes. 
WASHINGTON AQUEDUCT. 
On motion of Mr. WILSON, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to consider the following resolution sub- 


mitted by him on the 14th instant, and it was 
agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs and | 
Militia be instructed to inquire whether the appropriation | 


made at the last session of Congress “ for the completion 
of the Washington aqueduct” has been “ expended accord- 
ing to the plans and estimates of Captain Meigs ;”? whether 
any alterations have been made in these plans and esti 

mates, and by whom so made. And the committee, in 
making these investigations, shall have power to send for 
persons and papers. 


TONNAGE DUES AT BALTIMORE. 
Mr. PEARCE. Mr. President, I ask leave at 


this time to introduce a bill which I will send to | 
the Chair, and I ask to be permitted to make a | 


brief explanation of it, in the hope that the Senate 
will at once act on it. If I shall find that the sense 


e place | 


+ declaring the assent of Congress to certain acts of || 
the States of Maryland and Georgia,’’and which, 
by subsequent acts, has been continued in force |) 
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twice by their titles, and referred as indicated 
below: 
A joint resolution (No. 57) for the benefit of 
Duvall & Brother—to the Committee on Claims 
A bill (No. 852) for the relief of certain Chip- 


until the 3d day of March, 1861, so far asit relates | pewa, Ottowa,and Pottawatomie Indians—to the 


viso, that the duty shall not be levied on any 
vessel more than once in any month. 
Mr. PEARCE. I beg leave to state to the Sen- | 
ate very briefly that the original act of Mary- | 
land, to which this bill proposes to continue the | 
assent of Congress, was passed in 179]. It re- | 
pealed an act of the Legislature passed prior to the | 
formation of the Constitution of the United States, | 
and substituted for the tonnage duty therein pro- 


posed the one which has been paid since the pas- |} 


| sage of the act. It isa duty of twocents per ton 
|| upon vessels of over sixty tens arriving in the 


given to the act of Maryland (which was neces- 
sary) in 1793, but fora limited time. That assent 
has been renewed at different periods in some six | 
or seven different bills, ‘The last was one which 
I introduced myself in 1850, and which extended 
thisact to 1861. ‘The duty allowed to be imposed 
is only two cents a ton, and the purposes to which 
| it is to be applied are those of the harbor and 
|| port—cleaning them out. The ordinary deposit 
made in the harbor is removed by means of this 
small fund. 


bill which differs somewhat from the bills here- | 
|, tofore passed by Congress. By former bills it | 
|| was provided that all steamboats should be ex- | 
|| empted from tonnage duty; that is, all steamboats | 

engaged merely in the transportation of passen- | 
gers; but almost all the steamboats which now | 
come to Baltimore are engaged in the transporta- 


| 


} 
| 
| 


tion of freight as well as of passengers, and no good || 


reason is perceived why the duty should not be 
paid by them as well as by other vessels. There 
|| 1s another difference created hy this bill, All ves- 
sels arriving at the port of Baltimore were liable 
to this duty, whether they arrived once a week or 
}oncea month, This bill proposes to reduce the 
|| imposition by limiting the charge to once a month. 
I hope there will be no objection to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Foor.) 
|| The Senator from Maryland asks the considera- 
tion of this billnow. It requires unanimous con- 
sent. The Chair hears no objection; and the bill 
is before the Senate as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate, ordered to 
| be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
|| time, and passed. 


FRANKLIN TORRY. 


|| Mr. SIMMONS. There is a bill on the table 
|| for the relief of Franklin Torry, which is to issue 
|| new certificates for some bonds that were lost by 
the burning of the steamer Austria. The proof 
is complete, and I should like to have it passed 
||now. He isa foreigner now in this country. I 
| should like to have the bill taken up. It was 
|| drawn by the Department. There can be no pos- 
|| sible objection to it. 
|| The PRESIDING OFFICER. With the leave 
|| of the Senate, the Chair will present several bills 
|| from the House of Representatives, among which 
|| is the bill referred to “ the Senator from Rhode 
| Island. 
The bill (H. R. No. 935) was read twice and 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
| proposes to direct the Secretary of the Treasury 


| 
} 
' 


I will mention that there is a proviso in this || 


| 
| 


to the act of the State of Maryland, with a pro- || Committee on Indian Affairs. 


A bill (No. 585) for the relief of the heirs o; 
the late Almon W. Babbitt, Seeretary of the Tor- 
ritory of Utah—to the Committee on Indian A¢. 
fairs. 


LOTS IN SAN FRANCISCO. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is also 


|| on the table Senate bill No. 97, to authorize the 


institution of a suit against the United States to 
test the title to lots Nos. 5 and 6, in the hospital 
square, in San Francisco, which has been returned 
from the House of Representatives, with anamend- 


: | ment. 
port of Baltimore. ‘The assent of Congress was || 


| 


The Secretary read the amendmentof the House, 


| which was on page 2 of the bill, to strike out from 


line eighteen to line twenty-six, inclusive, beip 


| words: 


or 
the latter clause of section four, in the foliowins 
o 


*¢ And that after the expiration of said delay of two years 
the said parties named in the first section of this act, their 
heirs, assigns, and lega) representatives, shall be foreyer 
barred and precluded from setting up any claim or right jp 
or to said two lots, or any part thereof, under the title de- 


| rived trom said sheriff’s deeds. 





i} 





So that the fourth section would read: 


Sec. 4. 4nd be it further enacted, That no suit shall be 
brought by virtue of the provisions of this act, uniess the 
same be instituted within two years from the passage of 
this act. 


The amendment was concurred in. 
SLAVERY QUESTION. 

Mr. BIGLER. I now move to postpone all 
prior orders for the purpose of proceeding with 
the consideration of the joint resolutions of the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. WILSON. | ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. COLLAMER. Is it understood that that 
is to include the special orders made for one 
o’clock, or is it only for the morning hour? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Those ques- 
tions will come up when the hour of one o’clock 
arrives. The Senator from Pennsylvania moves 
| to take up for consideration the joint resolutions 
| of the Senator from Kentucky; and upon this 

question the yeas and nays have been demanded. 
| Mr. WILSON. If it is understood that at one 
o’clock the other matters are to be called up, I 
withdraw the call for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. From the ree- 
ord it appears that there will be two or three spe- 
cial orders coming upat one o’elock. ‘Their dis- 

osition will be subject to the control of a major- 
ity of the Senate when that hour comes. ‘The 
'demand for the yeas and nays is withdrawn. 
The question is on taking up these resolutions 
for consideration. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. My attention 
| was diverted for a moment, and I would suggest 
to the Senator to allow me to make a report from 
the Committee on Military Affairs and Miliua, 
and have it acted on. or 

Mr. BIGLER. Certainly; I have no objection 
| to that. 
| Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. The Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs and Militia, to whom was 
recommitted the bill (H. R. No. 132) to remove 
| the United States arsenal from the city of St. 
| Louis, and to provide for the sale of the lands on 
| which the same is located, have instructed me to 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


. . J. | ih See ~nte: ask that it be 
| to cause five certificates of the loan of 1848, of | Teport it, with amendments; and I ask that it be 


|| $1,000 each, with coupons of semi-annual inter- 
| est, from the Ist of July, 1858, attached thereto, 
| to be issued to Franklin Torry, or bearer, to re- 
| place that number of similar certificates, his prop- 
| erty, which were destroyed by the burning of the 
|| steamer Austria, in the year 1858; but before the 

issue of the new certificates, Torry is to furnish, 

to the acceptance of the First Comptroller of the 


required by the regulations of the Treasury De- 


of the Senate is adverse, or that delay is desired, || partment for the issue of duplicates of inscribed 
I shall, of course, very cheerfully consent that it || stock. 


be postponed; but I think there will be no diffi- |, 


culty about it. 


Leave was granted; and the bill (S. No. 539) || 


to continue in force an act therein mentioned, 
relating to the port of Baltimore, was read the first 


and second times. It proposesto revive and con- | 


| a third reading, read the third timc, and passed. 


The bill was reported to the Senate, ordered to 


passed now. There was no difference in the com- 
|} mittee as to it. These are amendments which 
ought to be attached to the House bill, and ought 
| to pass. 


he PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 


from Arkansas asks the consideration of the bill 


just reported. 


Mr. BIGLER. I intended to give way for the 


| 
| 
| 


|| Treasury, such bond of indemnity as is usually || report, not for the passage of the bill. 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. It will take but 
| a moment or two, I think; but I withdraw the 
application, and give notice that I shall call it up 
| to-morrow morning. 
| The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
| is on the motion of the Senator from Pennsy|¥a- 





HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. nia, to take up the joint resolutions of the Senator 


| ‘The following bills and joint resolutions from | from Kentucky. ae 
the House of Representatives were severally read '' The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, 
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1861. 


in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consid- 
eration of the joint resolution (S. No. 54) pro- 


| 


,osing certain amendments to the Constitution of | 


che United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Crank] offered an 
amendment in the form of a substitute for the 


whole body of the original resolutions. The first | 


quesuon, however, will be on the amendment to 


the original resolutions, which was pending before | 


the motion of the Senator from New Hampshire 
was made; and that amendment is, in article one 
ef the proposed constitutional amendments, line 
fourteen, after the word ‘‘territory,’’ to insert 


«‘now held or hereafter to be acquired;”’ so that 


the clause will read: 

In all the territory now held or hereafter to be acquired 
south of said line of latitude, slavery of the African race is 
hereby recognized, &c. 

Mr. SUMNER and others. 
yeas and nays on that. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. [VERSON. Is that amendment suscepti- 
ble of division, so as to vote on the first proposi- 
tion in relation to the exclusion of slavery north 
of jatitude 36° 30°? 


Let us have the 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will | 


suggest that the propositions indicated by the Sen- 
ator are not contained in the amendment. 
are a part of the original resolution. 


Mr. PUGH. 


They | 


I would ask the Senator from | 


Kentucky {Mr. Powe x] whether he deems the | 


amendment material? It isa matter of indiffer- 


ence to me personally, but [ doubt whether it will | 


facilitate the passage of the proposition. Unless 
it is eabtesied 4 think if we dispose of present 
difficulties, without taking future ones upon in- 
terest, it would be the part of wisdom. I suggest 
to him that it really will impair the chance of the 
adoption of the proposition. 

Mr. POWELL. I will say to the Senator that 


I do think it material, and that was the intention || 


of my colleague in presenting the resolutions. I 
put this amendment in to make it clear and dis- 
tinct. I understand my colleague to accept it, as 
it carries out his original design. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think the resolution would 
bear that construction at this time without the 
amendment. I do not think it changes the mean- 
ing of the resolution. 

Mr. PUGH. Certainly not; but as the future 
acquisitions, if we have any, will be by treaty, 
where a bare number of one exceeding a third of 
the Senate are to hold a negative, it seems to me 
we had better leave these questions to the future. 


As I say, it is a matter of indifference to me; but | 
i think it will affect some votes, so far as I am | 


informed. 


Mr. LATHAM. I am perfectly willing to vote | 


for the 
tucky, (Mr. Crirrenpen,] or any other plan to 


relieve the country from the danger in which it 
is placed. 


posed by the other Senator from Kentucky, [ Mr. 
Powe.u.] If it is incorporated into the original 
resolutions, of course I will vote for them; but I 
think it is unnecessary—will lead to misconstruc- 


tion; and, instead of being a peace-offering, will || 


he a firebrand thrown into the solution of this 
whole subject. I will briefly state my reasons 
for this opinion, and if I am wrong senior Sena- 
tors can correct me. This amendment is intended 
to apply to all future territory acquired by our 
Government south of 36° 30°. To my mind itis 
nothing more than amending the Constitution by 
an irrevocable article, saying, virtually, that the 
American territory shall be confined within its 
present limits. 

One of the great causes of our present disturb- 
ances Is an apprehension existing in the south- 
ern mind that the Republican party designs sur- 
rounding the slave States wih a cordon of free 
territory or free States. They protest against 
being hemmed in by this method, alleging that in 


roposition of the Senator from Ken- | 


I approve, most heartily of the ori- | 
ginal resolutions as first printed; but I cannot give | 
my consent to the amendment now pending, pro- | 


| 


avery few years, from the rapid increase of their | 


slaves, they will require an outlet and new terri- 
tory to profitably and safely employ them. Now, 
sir, the moment you incorporate this amendment 
into your Constitution, this object against which 
they so much protest will be accomplished. Sup- 
pose, sir, the time does arrive—it may not and will 
hot probably come in our day—when a new field 





for slave labor will be required fer the reason | 
before stated, how, I ask Senators, can you obtain | 


it? 
get two thirds of this body where the Republican 
clement is so strong, ever to ratify a treaty which 
increases the area of slave territory. If you 
want it by purchase, the numerical strength of the 
North in both branches of Congress is sufficient, 
if this fanatical spirit continues, to prevent the 
purchase of an acre where slavery is to be toler- 
ated. The very moment the southern States, at 
some future period, would see this disposition on 
the part of the North to curtail the institution of 
slavery, and confine it to its present limits, we 
would have a renewal of the agitation of slavery, 
disunion, secession, revolution, or whatever else 
you may call our present troubles. 

To my mind, the adoption of this amendment 
limits now and forever the area of our empire. If 


we expand, it must be in a southern direction. It | 
has been a favorite policy of the Democratic party | 


to acquire Cuba, for which we have been willing 
to pay $200,000,000. We discussed all last win- 
ter the propriety of assuming a protectorate over 
Mexico, with the view, in the process of time, as 
our population increased, to absorb and assimi- 
late that people, and make it a portion of our 
nation. Our people are progressive and expans- 


You cannot get it by treaty, for you cannot | 


ive; and Lam not prepared, for one, to vote for | 


any constitutional provision which gives the 
power to any section or party to say, ** thus far 
shalt thou go, and no further.”’ 


I do not think | 


the people of California would ratify any such | 
provision. Why? Because they have been look- | 


ing eagerly to the acquisition of the State of So- | 


nora, Lower California, in order that we might 
have complete control, not only of the Gulf of 
California, but of the entire trade and commerce 
of the Pacific coast. The adoption of this amend- 
ment would forever dissipate any such hopes. 

The Representajives of the northern States 
would never ratify a treaty or vote money to ob- 
tain either of those States, if they knew'that sla- 
very was to be constitutionally forced upon the 
people of those States during their territorial con- 
dition. So we could never be able to purchase 
Cuba, or any portion of Mexico. 

I know, Mr. President, that this amendment 


may look pleasing to the southern people, and | 


it may give a truce to our present troubles; but, 
sir, In common with my party associates, I want 


to see this question settled nowand forever. The | 


people of the South are getting very little by the 





cession of New Mexico as slave territory, for it | 


is not adapted to that institution. 
cannot there be profitable; and though it may be 
admitted as a slave State, it will not be five years 
before it changes its condition. Then we will be 
again met by this same argument of the necessity 
of more territory for slave expansion; and under 
this amendment it never can be had. 

Again, sir: it will be an element of discord 
when the people come to decide upon these amend- 
ments. The Republicans can well say to their 
followers that the South will not be content with 


Slave labor | 
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propositions, even though it is incorporated bya 
majority of this body. [am not in the habit, sir, 
of setting up my opinion against my elders. | 
have been in the habit of following the lead of 
distinguished Senators upon all party questions. 
[ am never unwilling to assume any respousibil- 
ity imposed upon me, and | am not now; bat, to 
my Vision, My associates are committing a blun- 
der by inserting these words, ‘ hereafter ac- 
quired,’’ and will not attain the end they have se 
patriotically in view. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As 1 intimated before, I am 
clearly of the opinion that if these words ave not 
inserted, the legal effect will be the same. If this 
becomes a constitutional amendment, it applies to 


all the Territories we have got; and if we acquire 


| any more, it will apply to them the moment we 


acquire them; so | think it does not make any 
difterence. I should prefer that, instead of insert- 
ing these words, the Senator from Kentucky 
would move to strike out the words ** now held or 
hereafter acquired,’’ in the previous lines. Then 
it would stand that in all the territory of the 
United States slavery shall be prohibited north, 
and soon. The words ‘‘ now held or hereafter 
acquired,’ are entirely unnecessary where they 
lt applies to the 
country we now have, and when we get any more 
it will apply to that when we getit. If we do 
not get any more, of course we do not want to 
apply it there. 

Mr. BAKER. Allow me to understand the 
Senator from Illinois; I have no doubt he has 
studied this proposition with great care. Dol 
understand him to say, that his opinion is that, as 
the resolution now is, it recognizes and protects 
slavery south of 36° 30’ in all the territory that 
we now have, and all we may ever get to the end 
of the world? 


Mr. DOUGLAS. If the Senator had heard 


| what I said, I think he would have no trouble in 


comprehending it. 

Mr. BAKER. I did not hear it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I say that when the pro- 
vision declares that in all the territory of the f ni- 
ted States north of a certain line slavery is pro- 


| hibited, the provision reaches all the territory we 


anything less than an irrevocable constitutional | 
| enactment forcing slavery upon all our future ac- | 


quired territory in the South, whether the people 
want it or not. 


The distinguished Senator from Illinois [Mr. 


Dovetas] received over one million votes in 


the recent presidential contest, all of whom be- | 


lieved and were committed to the proposition so 


| often and so ably advocated by him, that the 


people of the Territories, during their territorial 
existence, should control and regulate this insti- 
tution of slavery to suit themselves. How, I 
ask, can they take away any such right by con- 
senting to this lasting amendment. The sup- 


porters of Mr. Breckinridge never contended for | 
anything more than the giving of protection by the | 


Genera) Government to the institution of slavevy, 
the same as any other property, in the Territory. 
Even many of them, sir, would be unwilling to 
vote for this amendment, with allits consequences, 
as I have before stated them. 


let us legislate for our present territory, without 
the imposition of restrictions upon the future de- 


which none of us can foresee. 


pears to my mind, and I therefore will not sup- 
| port it, although I will vote for the Crittenden 


Mr. President, | 
‘* sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof;”’ and 


| velopment of the country, the consequences of | 


This is the light in which this amendment ap- | 


have now got; and if we acquire more, the Con- 
stitution will apply to all we then have, and it 
will apply to the additions we acquire just as fast 
as we get them. We now provide for all the 
territory of the United States. The whole of it 
is covered by the Constitution. If we enlarge the 
boundaries, the Constitution will cever the en- 
larged boundaries. Hence the provision will ap- 
ply to the new acquisitions, without its being se 
stated expressly. 

Mr. BAKER. I think so. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. President, it would seem 
to me, in strict legal construction, if the words re- 
ferred to by the Senator from Llinois were stricken 
out, and this division were to apply in the lan- 
guage of the resolution to all the territory of the 


| United States, it would be construed to be con- 


fined to the existing territory—the territory as it 
stood when the amendment passed. I am re- 
minded that such is the way in which the Supreme 
Court construed the ordinance of 1787. lam sure, 
from my recollection of the rules of construction 
in the courts, that it would apply only to the ter- 
ritory now possessed—possessed at the time the 
provision passed. But the honorable Senator who 
drew these resolutions, I presume, acting upon 
that construction, has endeavored to make it cer- 
tain; and I presume further, that his intention was 
that the term, ‘‘after acquired territory,’’ was to 
apply to territory as well south as north of this 
line; and it is possible, but barely possible, that 
that might be the construction placed upon it by 
the legislative mind, or the judicial tribunal that 
was called upon to construeit. Butat last, it would 


| be a matter of doubt what was the intent of Con- 
| gress in using the precise language that is found 


in the resolutions; and the honorable Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. Powex.] has introduced the 
amendment, only tomake certain what might pos- 
sibly be the subject of misconstruction. But, be 


that as it may, if this proposition is to have any 
value as an amendment to the Constitution, and 
to put an end to the troubles now existing in the 
country, | am sure I need not say to Senators on 
either side of this Chamber, that it can never be 
received by the slaveholding States unless it 18 
made so. Now, I will not undertake to say, be- 
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cause it will require deliberation, what, in my | 


opinion—whatever that may be worth—would be || 


the construction placed upon the language as it 
now stands; but it would really seem prima facie 
to intend to extend the provisions of the resolu- | 
tion to all the territory north of it, and not to 
extend them to the territory south of it. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I understood it so. 
Mr. MASON. The Senator says he understood 
itso. Ido not know that on a fair interpretation | 
it would bear that construction; but it ought to 
be made certain, and if it is to be of any value, it 
must be made so. ‘The language as it now stands 
rs this | 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Sen- | 
ator from Virginia suspend his remarks for a mo- | 
ment? It is imperative upon the Chair, under the | 
rules of the Senate, the hour of one o’clock hav- | 
ing arrived, to call up the special orders for that | 
hour. They are all at the disposal of a majority 
of the Senate; but it is imperative upon the Chair | 
to present the special orders. 

Mr. MASON. What is the special order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will 
state the questions as they stand. The bill for 
the admission of Kansas was made the special 
order for to-day at one o’clock. The Pacific rail- 
road bill, yesterday, was left, and remains, the un- | 
finished business. The question arose a few days | 





since, as tothe priority of two prepositions, one | 


having been a special order for a particular hour 
when that hour arrived, and the proposition left 
unfinished the day preceding. The Chair has had 
consultation, he feels bound to say, with the per- 
manent Presiding Officer of this body, and he will 
be governed by his decision, whatever may be his 
own private personal opinion; and he learns from 
him that it has been his practice, and such is his 
construction of the rules, that the unfinished busi- 
ness takes priority of business assigned for = 
ticular hour under the rule. The Chair, therefore, | 
under that ruling, presents the Pacific railroad bill 

as now before the Senate. These questions are 

now at the disposition of a majority of the Sen- 

ate, to proceed with such measure as they see fit; 

but the Pacifie railroad bill is now the business | 
before the Senate. | 

Mr. BIGLER. I move to postpone the Pecific | 
railroad bill and all other prior orders, for the pur- 
pose of proceeding with the consideration of -the 
resolutions of the Senator from Kentucky. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
from Pennsylvania moves to postpone the Pacific 
railroad bill, and all other orders, special or gen- 
eral, with a view to proceed with the considera- 
tion of the resolutions now before the Senate. 

Mr. WILSON. 1 ask for the yeas and nays 
on that motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask for a division of the 
question. Let us vote on postponing the Pacific 
railroad bill first. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
does not regard the motion as divisible. 

Mr. SUMNER. I wouldask if the motion may 
not be amended by substituting the Kansas bill, 
mstead of the resolutions of the Senator from 
Kentucky ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is compe- 
petent for any Senator at any time to move to 
postpone all prior orders, with reference to the 
consideration of any particular subject indicated 
by him; and that motion is neither divisible nor 
amendable. 

‘Fhe question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted—yeas 27, nays 26; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Bayard, Benjamin, Bigler, Bragg, Bright, | 
Clingman, Crittenden, Douglas, Fitch, Green, Hemphill, 
Hlunter, Iverson, Johnson of ‘Tennessce, Kennedy, Lane, 
Mason, Nicholson, Pearce, Polk, Powell, Pugh, Rice, Sauls- | 
bury, Sebastian, Slidell, and Wigfall—27. 

NAYS—Messrs. Anihony, Baker, Bingham, Cameron, | 
Chandler, Clark, Collamer, Dixon, Doolittle, Durkee, Fes- 
senden, Foot, Foster, Grimes, Gwin, Hale, Marlan, King, 


Lathan, Seware, Simmons, Sumner, Ten Eyck, Trembuil, 
Wade, and Wilson —26. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. So the motion 
»revails, and the resolutions of the Senator from 
<entucky (Mr. Crrrrenpen] are before the Sen- 

ate; and the question now is on the amendment 
of the Senator irom Kentucky, [Mr, Powett.] 

Mr. MASON, I hope the Chair will recollect 

—l am sure he did not recollect—that I was inter- 
rupted in'my remarks by the calling for the spe- | 
cial order. 


The PRESIDING OFPICER. The Chair begs 
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| pardon of the Senator from Virginia. The Sena- 


tion. 

Mr. MASON. I knew it was only a misad- 
| vertence of the Chair. I was proceeding to say, 
Mr. President, that before this proposition, as an 
amendment to the Constitution, can be adopted 
by the slaveholding States, I know I speak their 
sentiment in requiring that it shall be too ex- 
plicit to be misunderstood ; and unless thisamend- 
ment prevails, it will, of course, be of no value. 
I have not said a word as to the general character 
of this proposition, because I thought it best tu 
refrain from it; and I shall confine my remarks 
upon it only to those questions that may inci- 
dentally arise in perfecting it. I shall not speak 
to the merits of the proposition, until I see what 
may be the probability of its passage; but there 
is one clause of it, which I understand now, 
although offered separately, is a part of the reso- 
lution to be submitted, to which, of course, I 
never can assent, nor, | presume, others. It is 
that which requires the sense of the people to be 


taken upon the resolutions as a basis for the | 


amendment of the Constitution. Now, sir, I am 
not prepared, for one, to convert this Government 
from a republic of confederated States into a con- 
solidated Government. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays on 
| the amendment of Mr. Powe t, resulted—yeas 
29, nays 24; as follows: 

YEAS—Meesrs. Baker, Bayard, Benjamin, Bigler, Bragg, 
Bright, Clingman, Crittenden, Douglas, Fitch, Green, 
Gwin, Hemphill, Hunter, Iverson, Johnson of Tennessee, 
Kennedy, Lane, Mason, Nicholson, Pearce, Polk, Powell, 
Pugh, Rice, Saulsbury, Sebastian, Slidell, and Wigfall—29. 

NAYS—Messrs. Anthony, Bingham, Cameron, Chand- 
ler, Clark, Collamer, Dixon, Doolittle, Durkee, Fessenden, 
Foot, Foster, Grimes, Hale, Harlan, King, Latham, Sew- 
ard, Simmons, Sumner, Ten Eyck, Trumbull, Wade, and 
Wilson—?4. 


So the amendment was agreed to. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If no further 
amendment be offered, either to the original res- 
| olutions or to the amendment offered as a substi- 
tute by the Senator from New Hampshire, [Mr. 
Crark,} the question will be on the amendment 
of the Senator from New Hampshire. 

The Secretary read Mr. Ciark’s amendment, 
which is tostrike out the preamble, and all of the 
resolutions after the word ** resolved,’’ and insert: 


That the provisions of the Constitution are ample for 
the preservation of the Union, and the protection of all the 
material interests of the country ; that it needs to be obeyed 
| rather than amended; and that an extrication from our 

present dangers is to be looked for in strenuous efforts to 
| preserve the peace, protect the public property, and enforce 
the laws, rather than in new guarantees for particular in- 

terests, compromises for particular difficulties, or conces- 
| sions to unreasonable demands. 

Resolved, That all attempts to dissolve the present Union, 
or overthrow orabandon the present Constitution, with the 
hope or expectation of constructing a new one, are dan- 

erous, iJlusory, and destructive ; that in the opinion of the 
Senate of the United States nostch reconstruction is prac- 
ticable ; and therefore, to the maintenance of the existing 
Union and Constitution should be directed al} the energies 
of all the departments of the Government, and the efforts 
of all good citizens. 


and they were ordered, 
Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I intimated 
yesterday, that when this question came up again 
} desired to submit a few remarks to the Senate; 
and I do not know but that it is as well to do so 
on the amendment as on the original proposition. 
I am opposed to the amendments of the Consti- 
tution proposed in these resolutions; but before 
I proceed to point out the particular objections to 
these amendments, I will try to explain what I 
understand to be the Constitution we now have. 
The Senator from Texas, [Mr. Wicratt,] the 
other day, in some remarks to the Senate, said 
that when this Constitution was framed, by the 
, aid of Connecticut, seconded by Mr. Paterson, of 
New Jersey, the framers of the instrument were 





|| prevented from making it a national system, and 


| through the aid of Connecticut and New Jersey, 
made it a federative system. I do not intend to 
argue that question, whether or not, at this day, 
we are living under a Confederation or a Consti- 
tution; but I will state the proposition as made 
im the convention upon which he based this dec- 
laration, and Fask my friend and eolleague—as 
he can see better than I can, and also read a great 
deal better—to read this debate. There are sev- 
eral pages of it. I think it explains more clearly 
than I could what the fathers intended this instru- 
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Mr. BINGHAM called for the yeas and nays; | 
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tor from Virginia was upon the floor on this ques- || 
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ment to be. The proposition was this: Mr. Elis- 
worth moved that it be referred to the Legislatures 
of the States for ratification; Mr. Paterson sec. 
onded the motion; and here is the debate y 
which I shall make a part of my speech. 
Mr. ANTHONY read, as follows: 


“Mr. ELLswortu moved that it be referred to the 
latures of the States for ratification. 

“Mr. PaTerson seconded the motion. 

*“ Colonel Mason considered a reference of the Plan to 
the authority of the people as onc of the most importa: t 
and essential of the resolutions. The Legislatures heme 
no power to ratifyit. They are the mere creatures of th . 
State constitutions, and cannot be greater than their sae 
tors. And he knew of no power in any of thei) ake 
tions—he knew there was no power in some 
could be competent to this object. Whither, then must 
we resort? To the people with whom all power remains 
that has not been given up in the constitutions derived 
from them. It was of great moment, hie observed. that this 
doctrine should be cherished, as the basis of free Govern. 
ment. Another strong reason was, that, admitting the Le. 
gislatures to have a competent authority, it would be wrony 
to referthe plan to them, because succeeding Legislatures 
having equal authority could undo the acts of their pre- 
decessors; and the national Government would stand in 
each State, on the weak and tottering foundation of an act 
of Assembly. There was a remaining consideration of some 
weight. In some of the States, the goveruments were not 
derived from the clear and undisputed authority of the 
people. This was the case in Virginia. Some of the best 
and wisest citizens considered the constitution as estah. 
lished by an assumed authority. A national constitution de- 
rived from sucif a source would be exposed to the severest 
criticisms. 

“Mr. Ranpotpw. One idea has pervaded all our pro- 
ceedings, to wit: that opposition, as well from the States 
as from individuals, will be made to the system to be pro 
posed. Will it not, then, be highly imprudent to furnish any 
unnecessary pretext by the mode of ratifying it? Added to 
other objections against a ratification by the legislative 
authority only, it may be remarked, that there have been 
instances in which the authority of the common Jaw has 
been set up in particular States against that of the Counted 
eration, Which has had no higher sanction than legisjative 
ratification. Whose opposition will be most likely to be 
excited against the system? That of the local demagogues 
who will be degraded by it from the importance they now 
hold. ‘These will spare no efforts to impede that progress 
in the popular mind which will be necessary to the adoption 
ot the plan, and which every member will find to have taken 
place in his own, if he will compare bis present opinions 
with those he brought with him into the convention. {t is 
of great importance, therefore, that the consideration of 
this subject should be transferred from the Legislatures, 
where this class of men have their full influence, to a field 
in which their efforts can be less mischievous. It is, more- 
over, worthy of consideration, that some of the States are 
averse to any change in their constitutions, and will not 
take the requisite steps unless expressly called upon, to 
refer the question to the people. 

“Mr. Gerry. The arguments of Colonel Mason and Mr. 
They prove an unconstitution 
ality in the present Federal system, and even in some of the 
State governments. Inferences drawn from such a source 
must be inadmissible. Both the State governments ani 
the Federal Government have been too long acquiesced in, 
to be now shaken. He considered the Confederation to be 
paramount to any State constitution. The lastarticle 01 it, 
authorizing alterations, must consequently be so as well 
as the others; and everything done in pursuance of the 
article must have the same high authority with the article. 
Great confusion, he was confident, would result from a re 
currence to the people. They would never agree on any 
He could not see any ground to suppose that tlhe 
people will do what their rulers will not. The rulers will 


pon it, 


Legis. 


ely constitu- 
of them—that 


| either conform to or influence the sense of the people. 


“Mr. GoruaM was against referring the plan to the Le 
1. Men chosen by the people for the particular 


bers of the Legislature who are to lose the power which is 
to be given up tothe General Government. 2. Some ofthe 
Legislatures are composed of several branches. It will 
consequently be more difficult, in these cases, to get the 
plan through the Legisiatures than through a convention. 
3. In the States many of the ablest men are excluded from 
the Legislatures, but may be elected into a convention. 
Among these may be ranked many of the clergy, who are 
generally friends to good government. ‘Theirservices were 
found to be valuable in the formation and establishment of 
the constitution of Massachusetts. 4. The Legislatures 
will be interrupted with a variety of little business; by art 
fully pressing which, designing men will find means to 
delay trom year to year, if not to frustrate altogether, the 
national system. 5. If the last article of the Confederation 
is to be pursued, the unanimous concurrence of the States 
will be necessary. But will any one say that all the States 
are to suffer themselves to be ruined, if Rhode Island should 
persist in her opposition to general measures ? Some other 
States might also tread in her steps. ‘The present advant 
age which New York seems to be so much attached 10, 
of taxing her neighbors by the regulation of her trade, mak : 
it very probable that she will be of the number. It would 
therefore deserve serious consideration, whether provision 
ought not to be made for giving effect to the system with- 
out waiting for the wnanimous concurrence of the States. 
“Mr. Ectswortu. If there be any Legislatures who 
should find thentselves incompetent to the ratification, he 
should be content to let them advise with their constit- 
uents, and pursue sech a mode as would be competent. He 
thought more was to be expected from the Legislatures 
than the people. The prevailing wish of the people in the 
eastern States is, to get rid of the public debt ; and the ides 
of strengthening the National Government carries wit! | 
that of strengthening the public debt. It was said by Col- 
onel Mason, in the first place, that the Legislatures bave 10 
authority in this case; and in the second, that their suc- 
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cessors, having equal authority, could rescind their acts. 


As to the second point, he could not admit it te be well | 
founded. Anact toe which the States, by their Legislatures, | 
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Constitution as in the nature of a league or treaty, 


|| on the opposite side of the Chamber hastreated this | 


make themselves parties, becomes a compact from which no || A compact broken in one ps is broken in all 


one of the parties can recede of itself. As to the first point, || parts, said Mr. Webster. 


ne observed that a new set of ideas seem to have crept in | 
since the Articles of Confederation were established. Con- | 
ventions, of the people er with power derived expressly | 
trom the people, were not then thought of. The Legisla- | 
tures were considered as competent. Their ratification has | 
been acquiesced in without complaint. To whom have 
Congress applied on subsequent oecasions for further pow- | 
ers? To the Legislatures, not to the people. The fact is, 
that we exist at present, and we need not inquire how, as 
a Federal society, united by a charter, one article of Which 
js, Uiat alterations therein may be made by the legislative 
authority of the States. It has been said that, if the | 
Confederation is to be observed, the States must unani- 
mously concur in the proposed innovations. He would 
answer that, if such were the urgency and necessity of our 
sitnation as to warrant a new compact among apartof the | 
States, founded on the consent of the people, the same 
pleas would be equally valid in favor of a partial compact, 
‘Younded on the conseut of the Legislatures. | 

“Mr. WILLIAMSON thought the resolution (the nine- 
teenth) so expressed as that it might be submitted either 
to the Legislatures er to conventions recommended by the 
Legislatures. He observed that some Legislatures were 
evidently unauthorized to ratjfy the system. He thought, 
too, that conventions were to be preferred, as more likely 
to be composed of the ablest men in the States. 

“Mr. Gouverneur Morris considered the inference of 
Mr. Ellsworth from the plea of necessity, as applied to the 
establishment of a new system on the consent of the peo- | 
ple of a part of the States, in favor of a like establishment 
on the consent of a part of the Legislatures as a non sequi- 
tur. If the Confederation is to be pursued, no alteration 
can be made without the unanimous consent of the Legis- | 
jatures. Legislative alterations not conformable to the Fed- 
eral compact would clearly not be valid. The judges would 
consider them as null and void. Whereas, in case of an 
appeal to the people of the United States, the supreme au- 
thority, the Federal compact may be altered by a majority 
of them, in like manner as the Constitution of a particular 
State may be altered by a majority of the people of the 
State. The amendment moved by Mr. Elisworth errone 
ously supposes that we are proceeding on the basis of the 
Contederation. This convention is unknown to the Con- 
federation. 

‘<Mr. Kine thought with Mr. Ellsworth, that the Legis- 
iatures had a competent authority, the acquiescence of the 
people of America in the Confederation being equivalent 
to a formal ratification bythe people. He thought with Mr. 
Elisworth, alse, that the plea of necessity was as valid in 
ihe one case as in the other. At the same time lie pre- 
ferred a reference to the authority of the people, especially 
delegated to conventions, as the most certain means oF ob 
viating all disputes and doubts concerning the legitimacy 
of the new Coustitution, as well as the most likely means 
of drawing forth the best men ia the States to decide on it. 
He remarked that, among other objections made in the State 
of New York to granting powers to Congress, one had been 
that such powers as would operate within the States could 
not be reconciled to the Constitution, and therefore were 
not grantable by the legislative authority. He considered it 
as of some consequence also, to get rid of the scruples 
which some members of the State Legislatures might de- 
rive from their oaths to support and maintain the existing 
constitutions. 

“* Mr. Mapison thought it clear that the Legislatures were 
incompetentto the proposed changes. These changes would 
make essential inroads on the State constitutions ; and it 
vould be a novel and dangerous doctrine that a Legisla- 
ture could change the constitution under which it held its 
existence. There might, indeed, be some constitutions 
within the Union which had given a power to the Legisla- | 
ture to concur in alterations of the Federal compact. But 
there were certainly seme which had not; and, in the case 
of these, a ratification must of necessity be obtained from 
the people. He considered the difference between a sys- 
tem founded on the Legislatares only and one founded on 
the people to be the true difference between a league or 
treaty and a constitution. -The former, in point of moral 
obligation, might be as inviolable as the latter; in point of 
political operation, there were two important distinctions 
in favor of the latter: first, a law violating a treaty ratified 
by a preéxisting law might be respected by the judges as a 
law, though an unwise or perfidious one. A law violating 
a Constitution established by the people themselves would 
be considered by the judges as nuil and void. Secondly, 
the doctrine laid down by the law of nations in the case of 
treaties is, that a breach of any one article by any of the 
parties, frees the other parties trom their engagements. In 
the case of a union of people under one constitution, the 
nature of the fact has always been understood to exclude 
such an interpretation. Comparing the two modes, in point 
of expediency, he thought all the considerations which rec- 
ommended this convention in preference to Congress, for 
proposing the reform, were in favor of State conventions, 
> peeenene to the Legislatures, for examining and adopt- 

ng it. 

“On the question, on Mr. Ellsworth’s motion, to refer 
the plan to the Legislatures of the States— 

“Connecticut, Delaware, Maryland—ay, 3. 

_““New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia—no, 7.”°— 
The Madison Papers ; Containing Debates on the Confeder- 
ation and Constitution. Supplement to Eliiott’s Debates, vol. 
5; pp. 352, 353, 354, 355, 436 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, that explains 
what the framers of this Gowernment intended 
it should be; and yet men will refer to that very 
question there decided—seven against it, and three 
for it—and say that that decision was in favor of 
making a confederation, instead of a national Gov- |, 
ernment; and every argument that has been made || 














agree with that; but 
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/ ator to make the objection. If I read these resolu- 
| tons aright, these amendments are to be adopted 


| did he ever say this Censtitution was a compact? || 


Never; never. Quotations are made from emi- 
nent men, who make speeches either to get votes 


orto get nominations, and they are adduced here | 


as constitutional authority. 1 read this very de- 


|| bate and another here fourteen years ago, in the 


| presence of the Senator from Virginia, (Mr. Ma- 


son.] I read what that gentleman’s distinguished 
ancestor said on this constitutional question. I 


| read it, too, upon another portion of this subject 


| tion is a treaty, and not a Constitution. 


| resolutions to the people. 
| letting the people vote on these resolutions. His 


| tion; and how did they come out? 


| of the people whatever. 


that [ shall call his attention to; and, I think, I | 


shall mention what reply he made about that time; 


but | am now upon this Constitution, and upon | 


the fact that every Senator who has made an ar- 
gument upon this question in favor of the right of 
a State to secede, has based itupon the argument, 
and solely upon the argument, that the Constitu- 
I agree 


| One of them, | am pretty sure, says so. 
| it yesterday. 


if they are approved of by the people of three 
fourths of the States, each State having but one 
vote. That is the way I read the resolutions. 
I read 
é lagree that the Senator is right in 
saying that the amendments are to be referred to 


| the people of the States, and that the original 
| proposition was made to the people of the States; 





thata treaty which is broken in one part is broken || 
in all, and frees everybody. That was Mr. Mad- | 
ison’s doctrine; but he said that a constitution | 


formed by the people is not a compact, buta pact 
that excludes such an interpretation. Yet, every- 
body on the other side says it is a compact; and 


the distinguished Senator from Texas says that | 
the old men who made this Constitution, of all 


| things in the world, knew nothing about it; that 


they were very good men for generals, and such 
like, but they knew nothing about the Constitu- 
tion. Well,sir, they are good enough authority 
for me. I would rather read their authority than 
any other I could get. ILmake noargumentuponit. 

f call the attention of the Senator from Virginia 
to what he said this morning about referring these 
He said he was against 


distinguished ancestor said he held it of the first 
importance, that this Government should rest on 


fashionable now; the people arc not to be trusted 
in thisage. I have as abiding faith in them now 
as the fathers had when they made this Constitu- 
Look at your 
seventy years’experience under this Constitution. 
Did they trust the people in vain? I hope not; I 
know they did not. It was the faith of the fathers. 
Let us live by it,and standby it. 1 know that I 


shall be tedious if I go into that debate; and there- | 


fore | dismiss it. 

Mr. MASON. 
interpose a word? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. 

Mr.MASON. WhatI said implied no distrust 
What I said referred 
entirely to the theory of thisGovernment. ‘This 
Government, as I understand, is a confederation 
of States; and when the people are spoken of in 
the Constitution, it means the people of each State 
separatim, as a separate independent political com- 
munity,each State being sovereign. Now,I un- 
derstand the scope of this resolution is to refer a 

uestion of constitutional amendment, not to the 

tates or to the people of the States, as separate 
independent political communities, but to refer it 
to the pers of all the States as a general mass. 
I say that the Constitution never contemplated 
that the people of the United States, as a mass, a 
homogeneous mass, should be the parties to the 
Federal Government; and therefore, without any 
distrust of the people in their separate States, I 
never can agree to convert the form of govern- 
ment we now have, from a confederation of Re- 
publics into a consolidated Government. And, 
interrupting the Senator for a moment longer, I 
would refer to the fact, that when the Constitution 
contemplates amendments to be made to it, they 
are amendments to be made to it by the States, as 
States, either by their Legislatures or by conven- 
tions, as may be arranged; but in each instance 
the amendments are to be made by States, and 
those amendments would not be carried by a popu- 
lar vote, buteach State would give one single vote 
and one only upon the amendments. The State 
which the honorable Senator represents, with its 


Will the Senator allow me to 


population, would give a vote equal to the State | 


represented by the Senater from New York—a 
single vote. There was no idea of referring it 


| broadcast to the people, as a consolidated mass. 


That is all I wish to say. 
Mr. SIMMONS. Idid understand the Sen- 


| the will of the people; but it has got to be un- || 


| der the Constitution. 











and why was it? It was because this Constitu- 
tion took from the State authorities many of the 
owers that the people had given to their State 

egislatures; and they were not going to have a 
mass meeting, and let the people of Virginia take 
away the rights that had been given by the people 
of South Carolina to their State Legislature. They 
must be the same constituent body that granted 
these rights to their State government, that should 
take them back again and grant them to this Gov- 
ernment. That is the distinction. Nobody else 
was competent to take ar the rights of the 

eople of Rhode Island but the people of Rhode 
Selond themselves; and so with all ihe rest of the 
States. That is the reason, and the only reason, 
that this Constitution was sent to the States; not 
because it was a confederation, as the Senator 
reiterates again to-day, but because powers were 
given in the Constitution to the national Govern- 
ment, that could not be taken from the States by 
anybody but those who gave those powers to 
them; and they took those powers from the States 
in ratifying this Constitution, and gave them to 
the national Government. I have no doubt the 
Senator from Kentucky, in his resolutions, has 
provided the same mode that is pointed out in the 
Constitution, to let the people vote in each State 
for oragainstthese amendments. Am I mistaken 
in that? 

Mr.CRITTENDEN. The resolutions which 
I offered provided no means of that sort; but the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Bieter} has 
been so good as to introduce a bill here preserib- 
ing the mode in which the vote shall be taken, as 
it was taken at the presidential election, and by 
the same officers. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have seen it somewhere 
in the printed proceedings. That would certainly 
be the way. There is no other way to do it un- 
Every suggestion, every 
argument made use of by every man who spoke 
in this debate in the Convention as to whether the 
Constitution should be ratified by the Legisla- 
tures or by the people, no matter whether they 
were in favor of a Confederation or in favor of a 
national Government, furnishes a complete an- 
swer to all the arguments that have been brought 
up here of the right of a State to secede. Mr. 
Ellsworth, as much of a Federalist as he was, 
denied that right under the confederation; and 
every national man from that time down has 
always denied it. 

Now, Mr. President, having disposed of that 
question, so far as I choose to speak on it in this 
connection, I come to the provisions for its amend - 
ment; and I have to say to my worthy and dis- 
tinguished friend from Kenedeky that [ consider 
his plan grossly violative of the Constitution it- 
self. He knows that I speak of it kindly; but I 
cannot in my conscience believe otherwise than I 
have stated. I know these troubles. I feel as 
much regret as I know he feels at such unwar- 
rantable troubles brought upon us from so trifling 
causes, as I conceive; but I cannot vote for these 
resolutions, because I think they violate the very 
spirit of the instrument under which we sit here. 

ere is a proposition to add five new sections to 
the Constitution, and to make them and twoclauses 
of the present Constitution irrepealable and una- 
mendable. I should like to ask the Senator if he 
has thought quite well enough, and is quite cer- 
tain enough, that these propositions are sound, to 
make them, like the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians, unalterable, ina freeGovernment? I have 
read them over but twice. I knowthey are wholl 
impracticable in Rhode Island. We have no sich 
thing in Rhode Island as a county organization 
that you can sue to recover the value of a slave. 
You must have somebody to sue. You must 
have an organization. I have not read them with 
a view to criticise them. I am speaking of them 

enerally. Here is an instrument founded by our 
fathers. It has been in operation three quarters 
ofa century, and the country has flourished under 
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it as no other country has ever before done under 


heaven. ‘There is in that instrument but one 
single clause irrepealable, and that is the clause 
which gives the State of Rhode Island as many 
Senators as the State of Kentucky. That you 
cannot repeal withoutunanimous consent, and that 
is the only one that now remains. There was 
another about slaves, but the time has gone by, 
and laws have been passed on the subject. 
Now, | put this comparison to the Senator from 
Kentucky: suppose that he and myself and eleven 
others had concluded to form a business partner- 
ship under articles of agreement, and we had 
agreed to pay in $1,000 each, for the ore of 
trying to raise water-rotted hemp in Kentucky; 
we inserted in our articles of agreement that any- 
body who would put in $1,000 could come in upon 
the footing of the original partners, and that the 
business should not be altered without a vote of 
three fourths of the partners. ‘That would be fair. 
Well, we thirteen went on and took in partners 
and raised hemp, and divided twelve per cent. 
That would be a fair business, not as prosperous 
as this country has been, but it would be a remu- 
nerative business. Suppose we took in new part- 
ners until we got in thirty-nine besides ourselves. 
Then there are thirty-nine new ones, who can 
make a constitutional majority over the old thir- 
teen. They conclude among themselves, in a 
meeting in Wall street, (for if it paid twelve per 
cent. it would be from there the new partners 


} 











ago. 


| to watch. They were frightened about insurrec- 


tion. There is always danger, they think. I 
never was afraid there in my life. The only 


I have been out there on patrol in the night | 


| 


place where I ever saw any of this negro equality, | 


as itis called, was in Georgia. A man kepta 
hotel in what was formerly the seat of govern- 
ment. It was a tavern, a very large one, kept 
by a Frenchman of the name of Posener. He 
invited me one day to go up and see his wife. I 


| was a boy at the time. I went up, and found she 


was a great, burly negress. [{Laughter.] I had 
nothing to say about her. ‘hat was the only 
time I ever saw that, and I was disgusted with it. 
I never saw it in New England in my life, much 
as the talk is about negro equality there. These 
Georgia people can stand their own troubles very 
well; but when there are any troubles down in 
Massachusetts, they get in a violent passion. 
They will have amalgamation and negro equality 
all around them there at the capital of the govern- 


| ment; but ldo not want to say anything about it. 
I dislike it, to be sure; but it is not best to make | 


would come, and not from farmers, as we are,) | 


and determine, by their vote of thirty-nine against | 


the old thirteen, to drop hemp-raising and go into 
slave trading. We should remonstrate. We 


should say: ‘* That is an illegal business; it is | 


poe: to be sure, but it 1s illegal, and you 
1 


ave no right to change this concern into an ille- | 


gal one.”’? They would say: * It was legal when 


you made this bargain; you old fogies have 


changed it since, but we had nothing to do with | 


changing this law; it was lawful traffic originally, 
when the contract was drawn,;’’ and they persist 
init. We look over the contract, and although 


it is very differentfrom our understanding of what | 


we have agreed to do, yet he and 1 would be 
obliged to submit. 

believe in contracts. 
us into the slave trade, they should make another 
pernets that this last speculation never should 


We are law-abiding men; we | 
But suppose, after getting | 


ve altered without the unanimous consent of the | 
whole partnership; that we should continue the | 


slave trade as long as there wasa thief ora liar in 
the concern. What would he think of that? We 
would notagree to it, Ll know. He would say: 
‘« This is carrying the business too far.’’ 

That is just the proposition now here. We 
want to alter this Constitution from what the 
fathers made it. We want to alter the mode of its 
amendment, and put in seven new clauses that can 


| ity of the negroes. 


a noise about it. 


The Republican party cannot insert a portion | 


of the Declaration of Independence into its plat- 
form, but it is said that we mean the social equal- 
, I wonder if Jefferson meant 
that when he wrote it. These old men that signed 
it did not think any such thing. It is ** young 


America’’ that has brought their doctrine into 
disrepute. Our distinguished Vice President, in 


a speech last year, read an old resolution of the 


| Republican party of 1856, in which the word 


‘**equality’’ was not in. It was left out for some 
reason or other. It was copied from that old- 
fashioned Deciaration; and he said that a careful 
scrutiny of it would show it meant negro equal- 
ity. ‘There was not a word about equality in it. 
I do not know where he got it; but | suppose all 
that was there was copied from Jefferson. We 
cannot make a platform but what a diseased im- 
agination can torture it into anything, especially 
in these times. I have been to these national con- 
ventions ever since [ can remember—not always 
as a delegate. ‘I'he first one I went to, Rhode Is- 
land had the honor of voting for the author of 
these resolutions for Vice President of the United 
States; and if the rest of them had been as wise 
as we were, we should have had power to this 
day, in my deliberate judgment, taking what prov- 
identially happened; but we caught a Tartar. 

I have never voted for a President in my life 
since | was a voter, when | did not prefer a man 
born in a slave State to one born in a free State. 
I have voted for forty years or more, and I al- 
ways preferred them; notbecause they lived there, 
but because they happened to have done more for 


| their country, in my opinion, than the candidates 


never be repealed, no matter what public senti- | 


ment may be, without a unanimous vote; so that 
one single State, if we have forty, can prevent 
the repeal of any one of them. I know, when I 


address myself as [ do to the honorable Senator | 


from Kentucky, that he would not vote for that 
proposition himself underany circumstances. He 
would contrive some other method to heal these 
troubles; and I would go with him with all my 
heart; but do not let us tear up this old instrument 
under which we have prospered, which he glories 
in as much as I do. Ido not want to make a 
speech about it; but | know when i love my coun- 
try and its Constitution. No mau can make me 
believe that I do not venerate that instrument; 
that | do not venerate the Union that it formed. 
I am under no apprehension whatever that there 
is a man who hears me that doubts my regard for 
every one of these States in the Union, and their 
aepentene. Ll love Kentucky. I love South Car- 
olina, 


have walked to the same churches with them, and 
knelt at the same altar; and a more hospitable 
prep never lived. But as much as I love them, 

say their present conduct is utterly unworthy 
of them; and the Senator from Kentucky must 
know that as wellas I do. Because they want 
to cut up capers, are we going to tear up that 


I lived among them more than fifty years | 
ago. I have partaken of their hospitalities. I | 


instrument to appease them? Not we. Let them | 


have a little bit of a frolic, if they wantto. I | 
do not want to whip them. That is not my no- | 


tion. I do not want to hurt them. 
I love Georgia. I lived with them fifty years 


i] 
| 


! 


in our end of the country. Whenever I was in 
a convention, | never voted for anybody that was 
not bornin a slave State; and whenever there has 


been anybody up for President, and there were 


electors running in my State for a man born ina 
slave State, I voted for him without caring where 
he was born. I was for Mr. Clay against Mr. 
Adams in 1824; and if there had been any ticket 
run in my State I would have voted for oo al- 
though Mr. Adams was a good man and gave us 
one of the best administrations I ever knew. I 
never had but one idol, and I never mean to have 
another in the shape of a man. 
bad as to set up cotton for king. 

I mean to treat this subject with all the gravity 
that its dimensions demand. I know it is one of 
the most difficult questions. I have thought of 
it, and looked into the fire more than a hundred 
hours since I have been here, not saying a word, 
to try if I could see the way out peaceably; and 
I am just as young as my youngest boy aboutit. 
Nobody has any experience in such questions as 
this; for nobody ever dreamt that mankind would 
have such folly as is now exhibited. What are 
they quarreling about? Literally nothing. This 
Government has been in their hands, as was said 
by the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. Wape,] for the 
last eight years. Practically, the South have had 
this Government for sixty years out of seventy- 


two; and they talk about sectionalism, and some | 


of the remedies to get rid of a sectional party are, 
to make asectional constitution, run aline through, 
and give half to one side where there is one third 
the people! The Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Hunter} wants asort of double Executive—after 


It is almost as || 
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the Siamese pattern—a first king and a second 


_ king. [Laughter.] He wants to elect them both, 


and let both have a veto. We have been pestered 
enough with vetoes since I have been here: an; 
I would rather take the veto away from the one 
man than give ittotwo. You cannot cet ii 
with this Government, it seems, unless you let 
the minority rule some way or other. 
the whole pe question now. The minority 
want to rule, and they are afraid of the people— 
literally so. 
I wish I could see a proposition that I could 
hear somebody who was disaffected say would 
satisfy him. I have not heard one of them say 
so. The Senator from Texas said if we would do 
about forty things that he knew we would not 
do, he would then consider. That is the nearest 
approach toa settlement that have heard. [Laugh - 
ter.] If we would stop the pulpits, burn the schoot- 
houses, suppress the newspapers, imprison the 
Abolitionists, and break up this Government 
everything that is here now, he would think 
about staying in. [Laygghter.) He would take iz 
into consideration; he would not pledge himself 
he said. Oh, no! [Laughter.] Well, now, L like 
the Senator from Texas. I like him on account 


and 


That ig 


| of his “¢ better half.’’? (Laughter.] She came from 


Rhode Island; and he will take anything I say on 


| her account, I know, without feeling unkindly to 


me. 

Mr. President, it is a great question. These 
people who have seceded will find a bigger sum 
than they ever ciphered out before. I want to 
see how they will cipher it out, before we move. 
Let those people that are afraid take care, | 
am not afraid. IfI were, I should take care. | 
would do any thing in reason to remove this dis- 
satisfaction. I feel mournful when [ think of it. 


| But | want somebody that is troubled, and wants 


-1s natural. 


it relieved, to suggest how we can relicve it. 
Kentucky is as loyal a State as ever wasin the 
Union. They want something, I know. The 
people have bees aroused by this election, as 
All presidential elections excite a 
great deal of feeling; and for that reason it is the 


| worst time in the world to try to amend the Con- 


| stitution. They have talked it so long that they 


begin to believe it themselves, that the Republi- 
can party means to endanger their institutions. I 
said here four years ago, when I first took my 
seat under a new name—lI used to come under 
another name—I was about the same man | was 
before—and I said that if I found myself in a 
party that undertook to disturb the institutions of 


| the South, [ would quit that party immediately. 


So I will. 


} 


I have been in it now‘four years, and 
I have yet to see or hear the first man among our 
party who proposes any such thing. I have no 
such party attachment as would keep me in a 
party that I thought meant to break the Consti- 
tution. 

Asto the President elect, he is from Kentucky. 
All his social ties are in Kentucky. As has been 
well remarked by a Senator, he has not only said 
what he would do, but he has said what he would 
not do; and I do not believe there can be two in- 
ferences about that. Some candidates only say 
what they will do; but Mr. Lincoln has not left 
you to infer what he will not do. He has told 


| you himself what he will not do. That is the 


man we have elected; and you can find in his 
record that he will not disturb slavery anywhere. 
He is against any such thing; and if he were not, 
he has family connections, social ties, and kin- 
dred, that would prevent him. These are higher 
guarantees than parchment. I would rather have 
the fervent, effectual prayer of a righteous man 
for this Union, than all you can write on parcl- 
ment to save it. 

I thought when I got up that I would keep my 
voice from rising, because when men’s voices Tse, 
sometimes their feelings get the better of them. | 
thought I would talk as if I was galking to my 
brothers, making notarguments but suggestions. 
No man felt more deeply impressed with the beau- 
tiful effort of the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Sewarp] than I did. Itcame from the right quar- 
ter to give peace. But the very next speech tat 
was made after it,-was the bitterest I have heard 
in the Senate. That was the response. I say this 
with the utmost kindness to my friend from Mis- 
souri,{Mr Pork,] who made that speech. It was 
very bitter. The effort of the Senator from New 
York did not scem to have appeased him at all. 
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1 think the Senator from New York wenta great 
way. Why, Mr. President, it is something for 
a party in the majority to agree to conciliate in | 
the present aspect of this country. I will do any- | 
thing that I can do that will not demoralize the | 
Government. I am afraid of that—absolutely 
afraid of it. Iam afraid to do anything that will 
bring reproach upon the Government L love. The || 
Senator from New York said, that to threats he 
would offer conciliation. That I would do. He || 
said that to exactions he would grant concessions. 
That I am not quite certain that I would do. He 
said that to hostile array he would give the right 
hand of brotherhood. That is good. I have faith 
that the millennium will come; but I do not think 
it is here now. That would be good doctrine then. 
No, sir, the millennium has not come. I know 
the reading; but I suppose it was wrongly ren- 
dered. Lcould hardly ever interpret the scripture 
there where it said that generation should see it; 
but I suppose the translators rendered it wrongly; 
they did not quite understand the original tongue. 
But, sir, the millennium did not come while Judas 
Iscariot lived, nor will it tome while others like 
him fester and pester the society in which they 
live, shame theircountry, and inhenes their race. 
It will not come while such menare here. They 
will be disposed of before that time comes. 

The Senator from Kentucky believes with me | 
in that respect. I shall not uttera sentiment that 
he will not agree with. If I do, I will take it back 
immediately. He and I have lived too long to- 
gether for me to say anything disrespectful to | 
him. I never had any uneasiness in reference to 
him but about one thing, and that was about my 
children. I was net afraid that they would love 
him any better than I did; but I was afraid that 
they would love him better than they did me, 
jiaughter,] and that is the case with all Rhode 
{sland. There is no Prince of Wales or his 
mother, or any other crowned head of Europe, 
that Rhode Islanders would travel so far to see as 
the Senator from Kentucky. Itis so now, and it 
has been so for the last quarter of a century. 

I have read over these resolutions, and I have 
said all that I intend to say about making the pro- 
posed amendment perpetual. I hope the Senator 
trom Kentucky will run out in his own mind the 
idea that I gave him about that, and will feel just | 
as I do in regard to it. The series of resolutions 
introduced by Edmund Randelph into the con- 
vention, declared that there ought to be a Gov- 
ernment which could be changed by a majority 
less than the whole. That was one of the cardi- 
nal principles laid down when this Government 
was framed. Now, itis proposed to make this 
proposition so that it cannot be changed. The 
Senator from Kentucky loves theConstitution as 
well as | do. He was brought up under its teach- | 
ings. He has illustrated it in every speech he has 
made, and his whole life has illustrated it. Guar- 
antees to slavery are proposedas if the Republican 
party intended to invade the rights of slavehold- 
ers. Why, sir, they would not have a corporal’s 
guard with them in either House of Congress if 
they attempted it. It would not be as large as the 
Tyler party, and that consisted of but five. 

I made some memoranda when Senators were 
speaking, for [ thought I would answer some of 
their arguments in detail; but I never did writea 
sheet of paper over with notes butit bothered me, 
for I never can read them. I am sorry-it has got 
to be the fashion to take them at allexcept by the 
reporters. Now, I want the Senator from Ken- 
tucky to turn his mind and his energies to some 
method of composing these difficulties that shall 
not destroy the Government. | am willing to say 
that any interference with slavery in the States by 
the General Government is not among the powers 
granted to Congress, and ought not to be granted 
or exercised for all time. I do not believe that the 
General Government has any such power now. 
1 never did believe it; and if you want to make it 
any clearer I would put that in. The powers of 
this Government are as distinct and as independ- 
ent as if there were no States. The powers del- 
egated to the National Government are to be ex- 
ercised as if there were no States. On the other 
hand, the powers that are retained by the States, 
and the people of the States, are as independent 
of those as if there was no National Government. || 
That is my doctrine. I am a State-rights man as || 
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. | 
well as a national man; and the powers are clearly || 


defined—defined in the book and defined by the || 





agree with the new-fashioned notion. 


like to see a man bold enough to say that, under 


| the authority of the Constitution, the General 


Government it created could interfere with slavery 


| 


in the States in any way, directly or indirectly. | 
I believe in no such doctrine, and I do not believe 


there is anybody who holds it; at least 1 have 
never seen him, nor do I believe there is a public 
man in the United States big enough to obtain a 


vote for President that would ever think of it, of | 


whatever party he might be. We have nothing 
to do with protecting it or disturbing it in the 
States; but in regard to the Territories, 1 do not 
I believe 
we have aright to do either in the Territories. 
We have a right to govern the Territories as we 
please. 
Government is a trustee of the States for the Ter- 
ritories. I never heard of such a doctrine until 
lately. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Lane] says that 


inthis league. Why, sir, they had an alliance in 
Europe in 1815—I think it was the treaty of Vien- 
na—where the five great Powers agreed together 
to take care of the rest of the world, and formed 


1 do not agree in the noticn that this | 
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| practical experience of seventy years. I should | 








stitution. Why, sir, if they are unconstitutional, 
they are utterly void. Everybody knows that. 
But who passed them? The first personal liberty 
bill that has been bandied about here ali over the 
Senate, was passed when both Houses of the 
Massachusetts Legislature were Democratic, with 
« Democratic Governor approving of it; and the 
negro equality law passed the same month. This 
negro equality bill came from the fact that Mas- 
sachusetts that year repealed the law which for- 
That 
was done by the Democrats, and the next year 
the Democratic Governor, who approved ies 
acts, beat ** Honest John Davis.”? I went there 
and made speeches to try to elect John Davis; but 
he was beaten. Our candidate was not elected by 
the people; nor was the other man in 1842, but 
he was elected by the Legislature, and next year 
he beat us one vote. The third year we hada 
national fight, and we beat them in Massachu- 


'| setts; but we were beaten ourselves in the coun- 
he is for having the equal rights of all the States | 


what was called ** The Holy Alliance;”’ and I be- | 


' lieve it is in being yet, and that there wasa talk of 


calling them together to take care of Italy. ‘That 


alhance consisted of England, France, Russia, | 


Prussia, and Austria. If either of those Powers, 


during the last forty-five years, had discovered a | 


new seemirgien ye suppose it would give up its | 


own title to it, and say it held it for the alliance? If 
a treaty of alliance for boundaries and the balance 
of power in Europe, had defined stipulated pow- 


ers, anything they did they would do in common | 
as we do; but is there any power here to discover | 
territory? That is not one of the express powers | 


granted in the Constitution, and on the theory of | 


all these secessionists, when a ship of John Jacob 
Astor’s discovered the mouth of the Columbia 


| river,and took possession of it, that territory 
| would belong to the State of New York. 
| Constitution gives this Government no power to 


The 


acquire territory. Why is not that territory. New 
York’s? The power that discovers a country by 


taking possession of the mouth of a river, takes | 


all the slopes that run into it. That is the doc- 
must take all the country you can see. Upon 
this idea, it would belong to New York, mani- 
festly; but it is a power incident to the national 
sovereignty; and so the sailor himself understood 
it, and he hoisted the stars and stripes there, 
instead of the flag of New York. Whatright have 


any of these other States to control slavery in | 


try in 1844; and that same Governor who sigaed 
this personal liberty bill and the negro equality 
bill, was sent into the Senate for the best office in 
New England, nominated by Mr, Polk, and every 
Democratic Senator voted for him, knowing that 
that was the fact, if they knew anything about 
it; but 1 do not know whether they knew it or 
not. Ifthey did, they would notcare a fig about 
it, if he was on their side, but they would say: 
‘*this man probably had to get in by promising 
the Abolitionists to do something if he got their 
votes;”’ and that is the way he did get in. Their 


‘idea is, ** it will do very well if our folks do it; 


only let it work for the benefit of the Democratic 
party, and you may pass personal liberty bills or 
negro equality bills to your hearts’ content.’’ 
But now they getup here and lay these bills to the 
Republican party, when the first Republican Gov- 
ernor elected in Massachusetts brought to the 
notice of the Legislature the very provisions in 
that bill which were wrong, and that Legislature 


/ altered them, although they had been on the 


statute-book twelve years with all sorts of Gov- 


| ernors, and nobody ever thought of them until 


Governor Banks called attention to them. And 
yet these are the grave charges thrown up here 
against the Republican party, and made the oc- 


|| casion for breaking up this Government—such 
trine. If you get into a mudhole anywhere, you | 


that territory by virtue of our being trustees for | 


the States? 
The territory belongs to the Government of the 
United States as an incident of its sovereignty; 
and every sailor that could hand-reef or steer 


It is moonshine, utter moonshine. | 


would know what flag to put up on a discovered | 


country, without consulting any constitutional 
lawyers. It would be the national flag. 


My friend from Kentucky knows that. He 


believes it. We acquire territory in consequence | 


of our national sovereignty. There is no express 


power in the Constitution for it. Itis an incident | 
to sovereignty, an incident to the war and treaty | 


making powers. We own the territory. The 
States have no more to do with it than the Em- 
peror of France—not a bit more; and this Gov- 


ernment has nothing to do with their local affairs, | 
except to protect them. That we are bound to 


do. We have given them guarantees to take care 
of them, to save them from themselves, if they have 


disturbances among themselves, and call upon us; | 


and we ought to do it. 
there is any disturbance. 
but is willing to prevent any invasion of any 
State for the purposes of injury and annoyance, 
and to punish those engaged in it. 

This was brought up against the Republican 
party. Everything that has been done for the 
last twenty years 1s charged to the Republican 
party, which in my State did not exist until four 


I am ready to do itif 


they ever held there under their organization— 


There is no man here | 


| because they are poor fellows. 


kind of things as these. 

Ido not care what kind of laws they pass in 
Georgia or South Carolina affecting us; only I do 
not like to see those laws imprisoning our sailors 
South Carolina 
made a law of that kind; but when she wanted to 


| get trade with England, she repealed it in refer- 


| erence to foreign countrics, but kept it on in ref- 


erence to herown brothers. Thatis the way they 
treat us; but we are not going to fight about it, 


| or quarrel over it, Our law in Rhode Island was 


passed six or eight years before there ever was a 
tepublican party there—and there were more than 
six times as many Whigs who voted against it 
as there were Democrats. ‘Two of the leading 
Whig members made speeches against it; but they 
were beaten. Afterwards, one of those men who 
opposed it came to be chief justice of our State. 
He wa8 on the committce to revise the statutes— 
tu make & code—and he pared that thing all down, 
and got it so that it was inoffensive; and he said 
that, if it were not for making a noise, he would 
strike it out altogether. They pared it down and, 
when all the virus was out, it was voted for unan- 
imously by a Republican Legislature, after every 
part of it thateven savored of unconstitutionality 
was taken out. Wedo not want any unconsti- 
tutional laws in Rhode Island, nor do they in 
Massachusetts. I know they have been pretty 
high strung in Massachusetts ever since I knew 
them. I never did like them any too much. They 
banished our ancestors, hung the Quakers, and 
killed folks for being witches. [Laughter.] I do 
not believe in that doctrine; but still, Massachu- 
setts is a pretty considerable State. She was 


| thought so in the time of the Revolution; and I 
| made up my mind, on account of what she did 


_ then, never to harbor any hard feeling toward 
years ago last May. That was the first meeting || 


the first time they ever gottogether. When were || 


the personal liberty bills, which are said to be an 
infraction of thistreaty, passed? Massachusetts 
is arraigned here every other day for having 
passed personal liberty bil 


her for what she had done before, although she 
had done agood many bad things. I do not mean 
to have any hard feelings toward any State, or 


| the poagie of any State, but I cannot go vo as 
| far as t 


xe Senator from New York; for 1 think 


the millennium has not come, though I have full 


Is infracting the Con- || faith that it will come. I do not know of a man 
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in the country who could say as much as he did 
with as much propriety. It is something like a 
pendulum—the further it swings one way, of its 
own momentum, it will swing just so much fur- 
ther the other way. I keep pretty nearly right 
up and down, as wellas I can. I do not want to 
be so straight that I must lean over, although I 
am bent a little by age; and therefore I do not 
mean to go very far from my moorings. I have 
always held to these opinions, and do not mean 
to change them if I can help it. There may be 
circumstances which wiil oblige me to do so. 
But I regretted, more than anything else in this 
debate, to see a sort of disposition to heap every- 
thing upon this Republican party, as if they made 
this fuss. The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dove- 
Las] says: ** 1 told you so three or four years 


ago.”’ Ido.not know but he did. There is a || 


great deal of logic in facts, and we have been 
** told so’’ until we have carried pretty nearly all 
the free States. A great deal of it came from its 
being told that we meant to ruin the country. I 
have said for the last three years to my friends of 
the South, that I have met at the Springs, that 1 
believe they had got to this pass, that nothing 
would convince them that we were not a pack of 
pickpockets and thieves, but for us to get power, 
and then their stump-orators would cease to be 
liars; because we should show them we had no 
intention of hurting them, and nothing else would 
prove it but our acts. I consider it providential 
that we have got power so that these distinguished 
men, before we all die out—old fogies as they call 


us—may see that this Government can be admin- | 


istered by a Republican President to the benefit of 
all his fellow-citizens in harmony and peace. 
Now, I make what are called stump speeches 
in my State and others; but I never make a speech 
that I would not utter in the presence of every 
candidate before the people; never. I was told 
that up in Harrisburg, by a former distinguished 
Senator from Virginia, Watkins Leigh. He said 
we must make stump speeches; and as we did not 
know he told us how. He said that we must not 
say anything on the stump that we would not say 
before a court of justice under oath as to the truth. 
That was his ale: and I have observed that rule 
ever since. I said on the stump that I knew all 
of the candidates before the country; and I be- 
lieved they were all eminently able to administer 
the Government. I would notsay it now, because 
I have seen some things which makes ita little 


doubtful. 


I would not be a great ways off now if I were to 
say it. I think they are all good men now; but 
I think they have got excited, and are a little dis- 
posed to give up the doctrines that they main- 
tained then. If they think they were wrong, I 
commend them for giving them up. 

I do not think there is a doctrine in our plat- 
form thatis subject to any just criticism; not one. 
Now, why should we give it up? It says that 
we thean to protect the States in their rights, and 
especially the right to regulate their own institu- 
tions in their own way. We polled nearly two 
million votes, and these voters stand pledged to 
thatdoctrine. The Senator from Illinois received 
twelve or thirteen hundred thousand. Certainly 
they stand pledged to it, and against this doctrine 
of interfering for the purpose of protecting slave 

roperty in the Territories. There are three mil- 
aa three hundred thousand voters opposed to any 
such interference. They are all against it. I 
consider Mr. Bell’s vote just as much on the Re- 
publican side as I do Mr. Lincoln’s. I count 
anybody who voted against the other candidate. 
I wanted our voters, where they could help Bell, 
to vote for him. That was my feeling. I think 
him an honorable, high-minded, and good man; 
and so I may say of the other candidate; but I 
do not believe he could have got three hundred 
thousand votes in this country upon the secession 
doctrine. Out of four million stx hundred thou- 
sand votes, he could not have got three hundred 
thousand in the country upon this secession plat- 
form, in my deliberate judgment. He did not get 
more than one sixth of the votes as it was. All 


the rest of the candidates were diametrically op- 


sand now come here and demand that all the others 


I think some of them are getting to be | 
sectional. But I said it then, and I believed it; and || 
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| the logic of these facts; and I cannot get anything || enforcement of the laws, and by a general obe- 


|| else out of them. lLask the Senator from Ken- 


| tuekys if that is fair? He would not doit. He | 


|| and 
| no ropriety in denouncing a great party that can 
voila million votes and more. Men have prin- 

| ciples, feelings, love of country, and they will not 
_ be outraged by the surrender of their doctrines. 
We cannot make our people do it. [ might get 

| along with them if | could get home; I would talk 
‘| as well as I could to them; but they would be 
mortified and chagrined ata surrender of principle. 

| I should like to make a congressional declara- 
| tion, if it is needed—and such declarations goa 
|| great way—and let every man put his name on the 
| call of the yeas and nays in favor of it, assuring 
| the disquieted people of this country that they are 
safe in our hands; that we mean to protect them 
| in their rights; that we mean to do everything 
|| that brothers ought to do to brothers. I will vote 
|, forsuchadeclaration. I willdo anything that Ican 
|| to appease these feelings that so agitate the coun- 
| try,and even agree toalter the Constitution to do 
|| it, if you do not put so many things in it. But 
|| I would not undertake now to read these resolu- 
| tions through, and find out exactly their positions 
| ina fortnight. 1 want to think of a thing as much 


|| as a week after I have read it, to see how it is 
| coming out, before | am willing to speak on it. 
| The time has been when I could get up here at 
| will and speak better, without knowing much 
| about the subject; give free vent to my feelings, 
and go itat large. ({Laughter.] But I am old 
enough to know it is the easiest thing in the world 
to be mistaken. I would now rather look it over 
|| awhile. I hope I have some reputation for speak- 
| ing pretty nearly what I think, after I do look it 
| over; and I do not want to lose it. 

I have been told that there were propositions 
here that would satisfy some of the old thirteen 
States. I cannot help having a little more regard 
| forthem. I do not want Georgia to leave us. I 
|| do not want South Carolina to leave us. As to 
|| one or two of the ** boughten”’ States, 1 do not 
| believe we shall miss them much, anyhow. They 
cost us ten times as much as they are worth, and 
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| if they went to-morrow, it would not worry me || 


|| a much as it would to lose one of the old thirteen, 
|| in which I have lived. 
|| President that ever was elected in this country. 
|| They were pretty good men. I like the old thir- 
| teen. Ido not want Georgia or South Carolina 
to goout. I remember, when I talked about their 
banks in South Carolina, they complimented me 
very much ;and I received letters every day thank- 
ing me for defending them against one of their 
Senators, who never meant to say anything about 
them; but they took the notion that he did. I wish 
I could talk to them about going outof this Union. 
I would beg of them, plead with them, and im- 
|| plore them not to go. I would assure them that 
they should have always a comfortable berth in 
this country—better than they can get out of it. 
As to Georgia, I have strong personal reasons 
for loving that State, because I have lived in it; 
and I have never lived in any State in which I 
was not well treated. Rhode Island has great 
|| public reasons for loving Georgia. The soil of 
|| Georgia holds the ashes of one of the noblest of 
|| our revolutionary worthies—a man who was scc- 
|| ond only to him who was peerless among men. 
|| We want that dust before Georgia goes out of 
|| this country. We want to place it in his native 








|| land, by his kindred. Let not that dust go out of 


| the Union. We want to bring it to Rhode Island; 
and when the last morning reveille shall beat, that 
shall summon his spirit to reanimate that dust, 
let him rise with the same flag waving over him 
that was borne by those ea mournful, and 
gallant Georgians when they laid him to rest. It 
|| was then, is now, and I trust ever shall be, the 
|| flag of the Union. [Applause in the galleries. ] 
] Mr. ANTHONY. Isthe question on theamend- 
|| ment offered by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Mason 





in the chair.) The question is on the amendment 


will do anything that is right; but there is | 


I have lived under every | 


|| dience to them, than by changing the Constity. 
tion to make it conform to any sectional or other 
dissatisfaction. Yet I would by no means have 
it understood that, by this vote, I commit are 
against all measures, or what, in my judgment 
may be any justand reasonable measure, intended 
_ to compose the present difficulties, 

It does not follow, because dissatisfaction is 
|| unreasonable, that it should not be appeased: 
|| especially does not this follow when the dissatis. 
|| faction is caused by persistent misrepresentation 
| which we may hope that time and reflection will 

correct. . 

, It is always with regret, and with distrust of 
|| my own judgment, that I differ from the distin- 
| guished Senator from Kentucky. Particularly do 
| I regret that 1 am unable to agree with him ina 
| measure which he brings forward to settle the 
| difficulties which agitate and imperil the country 

| Distinguished not more for his length of nies 
than for the ability and patriotism with which 
that whole service has been illustrated, | had 
| been taught, before I knew him, to regard him as 
| the model of a statesman and a patriot; and my 
| acquaintance with him, not now short, has fully 
| justified the opinion with which I approached 
| him, 

But, Mr. President, passing over other objec- 
|| tions, I think there isa fatal defect in any attempt 
| to settle the territorial question by a constitutional 
amendment. Ido not believe that any amend- 
| ment that would be at all satisfactory to both sec- 
tions could secure the assent of three fourths of 
| the States. Four States are already out of the 





Union, so far as their own act can place them 
without it; three others are waiting impatiently 
|| for the forms of secession, which shall sever them 
from the flag of their country. Seven States would 
refuse even to consider a proposition of amend- 

ment to the Constitution. This would leave, in 
all the other States, but one to spare from a con- 
| stitutional majority. To adoptan amendmentto 
|| the Constitution requires the assent of twenty-five 
| States; only twenty-six States would vote upon 
it. It cannot be presumed that, in the present 
agitated condition of the country, the passions of 
men could calm down, and the minds of men 
could be brought together with such unanimity, 
|| that all the States but one would render their as- 
| sent to any proposition for settling the .question 
| that has so long and so bitterly divided them. 

I might refer to other objections. Even if the 
measure should be passed immediately through 
| the Senate, and should receive the prompt assent 
| of the House—a very doubtful contingency—there 
| is not time, in the Atlantic States, before the 4th 
of March, to pass upon it with the deliberation 
| due to so grave a matter. In the Pacific States, 
|| the assent of one of which would be necessary to 
its adoption, the vote certainly could not be taken 
| and the result transmitted here within that time. 

I think, also, that the provision which makes this 
/amendment applicable to all territory hereafter 
acquired, will be regarded all over the North as 
an invitation to fillibusterism and a provocation 
to war with Mexico. I know it was not so in- 
tended by the Senator who proposed it, nor by 
| his colleague who accepted it; but such would be 
the opinion of its practical effect, and in that ap- 
prehension I confess I should largely share. 

But, regarding the primary objection which | 
have stated as sufficient to control my vote, I do 
not care to discuss the others. I believe, Mr. 
| President, that if the danger which menaces us 1s 
to be avoided at all, it must be by legislation; 
which is more ready, more certain,and more likely 
to be satisfactory, than constitutional amendment. 
The main difficulty is the territorial question. The 
demand of the Senators on the other side of the 
|| Chamber, and of those whom they represent, !S 
| that the territory south of the line of the Missour! 
| compromise shall be open to their peculiar pro)- 
erty. All this territory, —— the Indian reser- 
vation, is within the limitsof New Mexico; which, 
for a part of its northern boundary, runs up two 
degrees above that line, This is now a slave Ter- 

















offered by the Senator from New Hampshire as || ritory; made so by territorial legislation; and sla- 


a substitute for the resolutions submitted by the 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. President, I shall vote 


posed to this doctrine. Those six hundred thou- | Senator from Kentucky. 


shal! throw up their platform, and break the Con- 
stitution, in order to appease them. _ 
That is just the doctrine, as I see it. That is 


for this amendment because I believe it to be ab- 
stractly true, and because I would much rather 
‘| see the existing difficulties settled by a general 





very exists there, recognized and protected. Now, 

I am willing, as soon as Kansas can be admitted, 

| to vote for the admission of New Mexico as @ 

| State, with such constitution as the people my 
adopt. 

This disposes of all the territory that is adapted 
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to slave labor or that is claimed by the South. It 
ought to settle the whole question. Surely if we 
can dispose of all the territory that we have, we 
ought not to quarrel over that which we have 
not, and which we have no very honest way of 
acquiring. Letussettle the difficulties that threaten 
us now, and not anticipate those which may never 
come. Let the public mind have time to cool; let 
us forget, in the general prosperity, the mutual de- 
pendenee, and the common glory of our country, 
that we have ever quarreled over the question that 
we have put at rest; and perhaps when, in the 
march of events, the northern provinces of Mex- 
ico are brought under our sway, they may come 
in without a ripple on the political sea, whose 








tumultuous waves now threaten toingulfusall in | 


one common ruin, 


In offering to settle this question by the admis- | 
sion of New Mexico, we of the North whoassent | 


to it propose a great sacrifice, and offer a large 
concession. We propose to take in a State that 
is deficient in population, and that possesses but 
imperfectly many of the elements of a member of 
the Union, and that will require, in one form or 
another, even after its admission, the aid of the 
General Government. But we make the offer in 
aspirit of compromise and good feeling, which 
we hope will be reciprocated. 

And now, Mr. President, I appeal to Senators 


on the other side, when we thus offer to bridge | 


over full seven eighths of the frightful chasm that 
separates us, will you not build the other eighth ? 
When, with outstretched arms, we approach you 
so near that, by reaching out your hands you can 


clasp ours in the fraternal grasp from which they | 


should never be separated, will you, with folded 
arms and closed eyes, stand upon extreme de- 


mands which you know we cannot accept, and | 
for which, if we did, we could notcarry our con- || 


stituents? 

1 had not intended to take part in this debate; 
but since so many have participated in it, | was 
unwilling that it should close till 1 had added my 


voice to the more powerful ones that have been | 


raised on the side of moderate counsels, fidelity 


° ° | 
to the Constitution, and unalterable attachment | 


tothe Union. I wished also to express my ap- 
probation of the conservative, statesmanlike, and 
patriotic speech of the Senator from New York. 

The Senator from Delaware has said that his 
State, as it had been the first to adopt the Federal 
Constitution, so she would be the last to desert 
it. That claim I shall dispute with him. The 
State that I have the honor, in part, to represent, 
was the last of the old thirteen to adopt the Con- 
stitution. She will permit no other State to be 
the last to leave it. 


deliberated long, because she apprehended that in 
entering into the Union she made great sacrifices 
and incurred great risk of loss. She has found 
that, instead of sacrifice and loss, it has been all 
glory and gain. 

Mr. President, the times demand wisdom, mod- 
eration, conciliation. 


by mutual forbearance; by a liberal interpretation 
of each other’s motives, and by a generous con- 


fidence of the people of every section in the peo- | 
Whoever attempts | 


ple of every other section. 
to destroy or to impair that confidence points an 


arrow at the heart of his country. Whoever at- | 


tempts to strengthen or to restore it invokes upon 
himself the benediction that was pronounced on 
mo pemneeenEnn. 

However we may be estranged by unfortunate 
and, I trust, transient causes, we are all brethren 
of one household. Intermarriage and immigra- 


tion have given to the families of either section | 


representatives in the other. You cannot trace 


back your family tree but some of its limbs will | 


cast their shadows in every State. The blood of 
your ancestors flowed at Lexington, and reddened 
the sod of Bunker Hill; the bayonets of ours 
glcamed at the batde of Cowpens; and the sword 
of a Rhode Island man, to whom my colleague 
las so eloquently referred, directed the fight at 
Eutaw Springs. That day he made good the dec- 
laration that he would rescue the Carolinas, or 
Perish in the attempt. . 

together our fathers achieved the independ- 
ence of their country; together they laid the foun- 
dations of its greatness and its glory; togetherthey 
constructed this beautiful system under which it is 





THE CO 





The Constitution is to be | 
preserved in the spirit in which it was framed— | 


| serve and to transmit. Together we enjoy that 
privilege; together we must perform thatduty. I 
will not believe that, in the madness of popular 
folly and delusion, the most benignant Govern- 
ment that ever blessed humanity is to be broken 
,up. I will not believe that this great Power, 
which is marching with giant steps toward the 
first place among the nations of the earth, is 
to be turned “* backward on its mighty track.’’ 
There are no grievances, fancied or real, that can- 


not be redressed within the Union and under the | 


|| Constitution. There are no differences between 
| us that may not be settled if we will take them 
up in the spirit of those to whose places we have 
succeeded, and the fruits of whose labors we have 
inherited. [Applause in the galleries.} 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will 
be obliged to order the galleries to be cleared if 
that noise is repeated. 

Mr. COLLAMER. As we have probably 
heard all the discussion that gentlemen desire to 
| make on these resolutions to-day, | wish to sug- 

gest, as the Kansas bill has lost its position upon 


view to fix a day for its consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It can only be 
| done by unanimous consent. 
Mr. COLLAMER. I call for the yeas and 


nays on that question. 


not hear the last remark of the Senator. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I say I desire to call up 
the Kansas bil, with a view to fix a day for its 
| consideration. I now move that the Senate take 
| up that bill; and on that question I call for the 
yeas and nays. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


before the Senate? 

Mr. COLLAMER. I move that it be post- 
poned. I believe these resolutions have never 
been made a special order at all. 


Mr. HUNTER. If the Senator from Vermont 


|| he intends to makeita special order, that to-mor- 


will give me his ear, | wish to suggest to him, if 
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Mr.GREEN. With the consent of the Sena- 
tor, | wish to have an executive session. 
Mr, HUNTER. Let us lay this subject on the 
table. 

Mr. GREEN. I will wait until the vote is 
taken on that motien. 


Mr. PUGH. 


If the Senator wishes to speak, 


| I will withdraw the motion. 


Mr. GREEN. Not atall. I desire to have 
an executive session after the vote is taken on 
your motion. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


The question 


| is on the motion of the Senator from Ohio to lay 


| the Calendar, that it may be taken up, with a | 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair did | 


: \ 
Will the Sen- 
ator make some disposition of the business now | 


the resolutions on the table. 
Mr. HALE. I call for the yeas and nays. 
[**Oh, no.”’] Well, I withdraw the call, =~ 
The motion was agreed to. 


RAILROAD TO THE PACIFIC. 


Mr. BIGLER. I now renew the motion to 
proceed to the consideration of executive busi- 


|; ness. 


| motion for a moment, 


Mr. GWIN. I ask the Senator to waive that 
I hope the Senate will 
agree to take up the Pacific railroad bill, and let 
it be the unfinished business at the adjournment, 
so that it can come up for consideration to-mor- 
row. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion 
to proceed to the consideration of executive busi- 
ness is before the Senate, unless it is withdrawn. 

Mr. GWIN. lL hope the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania will withdraw that motion, in order that 
we may take lip the railroad bill, and leave it as 
the unfinished business. After the bill is taken 
up, I shall be willing to proceed at once to the 
consideration of executive business. 

Mr. BIGLER. If it creates no difficulty, I 
will withdraw the motion. 

Mr. GWIN. I move to take up the Pacific 
railroad bill, in order that it may be left as the 
unfinished business, and then I shall be in favor 


| of an executive session. 


Mr. HUNTER. I will make no opposition to 


that, if the Senator will give way long enough to- 


| morrow for me to take up the deficiency bull. 


| row, at half past twelve o’clock, | shall ask the | 


Senate to take up the deficiency bill. If any other 
day is named, I shall not object. 


Mr. COLLAMER. 


now before the Senate be postponed, for the pur- 


| pose of taking up the Kansas bill, which was 
e 


| assigned for to-day. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Then the = 


tion is on the motion of the Senator from Ver- 


|| mont, to postpone the resolutions offered by the 
She will remain true to the | 


American flag so long asa shred of it floats. She | 


Senator from Kentucky, now under consideration, 
with a view to take up the bill (H. R. No. 23) for 
| the admission of Kansas into the Union. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I desire the yeas and nays 
on that question. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and being 
taken, resulted—yeas 25, nays 30; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Anthony, Baker, Bingham, Cameron, 
Chandler, Clark, Collamer, Dixon, Doolittle, Durkee, Fes- 
senden, Foot, Foster, Grimes, Haile, Harlan, King, Sew- 
ard, Simmons, Sumner, Ten Eyck, Trumbull, Wade, 
Wilkinson, and Wilson 

NAYS—Messrs. Bayard, Benjamin, Bigler, Bragg, Bright, 
Clingman, Crittenden, Douglas, Fitch, Green, Gwin, 
| Hemphill, Hunter, Iverson, Johnson of Arkansas, Johnson 
|} of Tennessee, Kennedy, Lane, Latham, Mason, Nicholson, 

Pearce, Polk, Powell, Pugh, Rice, Saulsbury, Sebastian, 
Slidell, and Wigfall—30. 

So the motion was not agreed to. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 





25. 





| 

The question 
| is on the amendment offered by the Senator from 
| New Hampshire, as a substitute for the resolu- 
| tions; and on that question the yeas and nays 
| have been ordered. 

|| The question being taken by yeas and nays, 

| resulted—yeas 25, nays 23; as follows: 

! YEAS—Messrs. Anthony, Baker, Bingham, Cameron, 
|} Chandler, Clark, Collamer, Dixon, Doolittle, Durkee, Fes- 
|| senden, Foot, Foster, Grimes, Hale, Harlan, King, Seward, 


Simmons, Sumner, ten Eyck, Trumbull, Wade, Wiikin- 
son, and Wilsen—25. 


' 
NAYS—Messrs. Bayard, Bigler, Bragg, Bright, Cling- 
| man, Crittenden, Fitch, Green, Gwin, Hunter, Johnson of 
| Tennessee, Kennedy, Lane, Latham, Mason, Nicholson, 
Pearce, Polk, Powell, Pugh, Rice, Saulsbury, and Sebas- 
| tian—23. 

| ‘ 

| So the amendment was agreed to. 

} ee i ; 

| The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is no 
further amendment before the Senate. 


| 
| 


the table. 


I move that the subject || 


Mr.GWIN. Certainly. 

Mr. HUNTER. It is important that that bill 
should be acted on to-morrow. 

Mr. GWIN. I have no objection to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
is on the motion of the Senator from California. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as 
in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 


| sideration of the bill (H. R. No. 701) to secure 
| contracts, and make provision for the safe, cer- 


tain, and more speedy transportation, by rail- 
road, of mails, troops, munitions of war, military 
and naval stores, between the Atlantic States and 
those of the Pacific, and for other purposes, the 
a question being on the amendment offered 
»y Mr. Bensamin, to strike out, in the thirty- 


| fourth and thirty-fifth lines of the first section, 
| the words, ‘a majority of such grantees shall 


admit as their associates,’’ and to insert in lieu 


| thereof the following: 


Shall choose to associate with them and become with 
them subscribers and corporators for that purpose, as here- 
inatter provided. 

Mr. BIGLER. Now, I renew my motion for 
an executive session. 

Mr. COLLAMER. 

vosed of? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Not yet. The 
pending question now is, that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. GWIN. I want to leave the bill as the 
unfinished business. 

Mr. COLLAMER. If the gentleman will 
indulge me a moment, I desire, for the purpose 
I suggested before, to move to take up the Kan- 


Is the railroad bill dis- 


' sas bill, with a view to fix a time at which the 


| Senate will consider it. 


I move that the bill for 
the admission of Kansas be now taken up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
will state to the Senator that the Pacific railroad 


| bill is now before the Senate, and while before 


the Senate, the Senator from Pennsylvania moves 


| to proceed to the consideration of executive busi 


Mr. PUGH. I move to lay the resolutions on 


it 


ness. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I understood the gentle- 
man to suspend his motion for an executive ses- 
sion in order that | might bring this subject up 


Mr. BIGLER. I withdrew it for the Sena- 
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tor from California, and I am willing to withdraw 
it for the Senator from Vermont; but the Sena- 
tor certainly perceives that this arrangement of” 
orders really amounts to nothing. If it is the 
will of the Senate to take up bis bill to-morrow, 
it can be done; and I suggest to him that nothing 
is gained by making it a special order, except 
simply that the Chair is required to call up the 
the bill at a particular hour. 

Mr. COLLAMER. Let me make the order. 

Mr. BIGLER. I have no objections to fixing 
it for a certain time. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I understand the gentle- 
man to withdraw his motion. 

Mr. BIGLER. For the present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will 
state to the Senator from Vermont, that that mo- 
tion being withdrawn, the Pacific railroad bill is 
now before the Senate, and some disposition must 
be made of it before the motion of the Senator can 
be entertained. 

Mr. GWIN. Iam willing that that bill shall 
be laid aside until the Senator can submit his 
motion to make the Kansas bill the special order 
for a future day. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


sy general 


consent, the bill now before the Senate may be | 


laid aside, none objecting, for the purpose of that 
motion. It is so understood by the Senate. 


ADMISSION OF KANSAS. 


Mr. COLLAMER.,. I now move that the bill 
(H.R. No. 23) for the admission of Kansas into 
the Union be taken up. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as 
in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consid- 
eration of the bill. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I move that it be made 
the special order for Friday next, at one o’clock. 

‘The motion was agreed to. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. GWIN. Now, as I understand, the Pa- 
cific railroad bill is before the Senate, and will be 
the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That bill is 
now before the Senate. 

Mr. BIGLER. I renew the motion for an ex- 
ecutive session, 

‘he motion was agreed to; and the Senate pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of executive business; 
and after some Ume spent therein, the doors were 
reopened, 

COMMITTEE SERVICE. 


Mr. BIGLER. I move that the Vice President 
be authorized to appoint a member of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, in place of the Senator from 
Alabama, [Mr. Crar.]} 


The mouon was agreed to by unanimous con- 


sent. 
SLAVERY QUESTION. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. I ask the unanimous con- 


sent of the Senate to have my vote recorded in i} 
opposition to the amendment of the Senator from | 
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| action,and reconsiderthat. These resolutions were |, Spring Hill to that of the United States; when the 
laid on the table by a vote of the Senate, and I || Speaker signed the same. 
submit that the motion must be to reconsider the | COMMITTEE OF THIRTY-TURER. 

| vote laying them on the table, so as to get them Mr. BURCH. Iask! : f 
before the Senate; and then l apprehend, and not || _ ™°- © wee ask leave to submit a minority 
till then, could a motion be made to reconsider || report from t be Commnetias of thirty-three, and as} 
the vote by which the amendment was adopted. || ey? Rnepenanane with the majority report, 
It seems to me that this is the only way to reachit. || 4+ WS SO ordered. 

| Mr. HALE. Irise toa question of order. A || MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 
motion to adjourn was made, and it has not been 1 A message was received from the Senate 
withdrawn, and it is not debatable. ._ || Mr. Hickey, one of their clerks, informine ih. 

The PR ESIDING OF i ICER. The Chair } House that the Senate have agreed to the ame nd 

/ understood the motion to adjourn to be with- || ment of the House to the bill (S. No. 97) " a 
| drawn. F | thorize the institution of a suit against the Uni. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator who made it told | ted States to test the title to lots aaaietas aa 
me it had not been. : | and six in the Hospital Square, in San Satoh 

Mr. CLINGMAN. _I made the motion. || also, that the Senate had passed a bill of the House 
Mr. DOUGLAS. But you were not recog- || for the relief of Franklin Torry; and also, that the 
nized, . ee Ops Ae . . _ |, Senate had passed a bill (No. 539) to continue in 

| The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question || force an act therein mentioned, relating to the 
is on the motion to adjourn. ; || of Baltimore; in which he was directed to 

Mr. DOUGLAS. [hope that motion will not |) concurrence of the House. 

oe in. Ifitis, I shall ask for the yeas | RESOLUTIONS OF THE OMI0 LEGISLATURE. 
| Mr. CLINGMAN. I do not insist on it; 1 |! Mr.COX. Lask leave to present a series of 

thought we were through with business; but Lam || resolutions passed, as I understand, by the Legis- 

willing that the Senate shall take its course. 1 || lature of the State of Ohio, in regard to the present 
|| withdraw the motion. | condition of the country. They were passed unan- 
|| Mr. CAMERON. By consent of the Senator || imously the day before yesterday. I will only add 
|| from Illinois, I will vary my motion, 1 believe || here, sir, that the resolutions are in favor of car- 
|| it is always in order to give notice that you intend | rying out the Constitution and the laws. 

to move a reconsideration, and I will so vary it ] Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. What is in them? 
|| as todo that. That mects my object just as well || Mr. COX. They affirm the views set out in 
|| as the other course. ‘ || my speech here the other day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Sen- || 1! wish to say a word here in regard to those 
ator from Pennsylvama withdraw the motion to || remarks of mine, as I had no opportunity yester- 
reconsider the vote adopting the amendment of || day of answering the speech of the gentleman from 
the Senator from New Hampshire? | Texas, (Mr. Reacan.} I think he perverted my 

Mr. SUMNER. I would suggest to the Sen- || views almost from the beginning to the end of 

|| ator from Pennsylvania that he must move first.|| his speech. If he reads my speech, and prop- 
'| to reconsider the last vote, that is, the vote to lay || erly ponders it, he will observe the mistake into 
| on the table; and then move to reconsider the || which he fell. He took up a remark made by a 
‘| next vote afterwards. | colleague of mine (Mr. VaLLanpicuan] in regard 
Mr.CAMERON. Iam very much obliged to || to the people of the Northwest carving their way 
all my friends for their suggestions, but [ think || to the sea and the Gulf with the sword. The 
I understand the subject; and | now give notice || gentleman from ‘Texas attributed that remark to 
that I intend to move the reconsideration of the || the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. McCrerwann] 
| 
| 


by 


port 
ask the 





|| vote adopting the amendment to the resolutions. || and myself, and predicated the peculiar speech 
which he made upon that idea, on which he at- 

tacked the gentleman from Illinois and myself. I 
do not know whether the gentleman from Texas 


I think that is perfectly in order. | 
| The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair de- |) 
| sires to understand the Senator from Pennsylva- || 
} nia. He wishestoknow, inthe first place, whether || is present; but I have to a as to that at- 
|"the Senator withdraws the motion to reconsider || tack: every member of this House knows very 
|| the vote adopting the amendment of the Senator || well the position of my colleague, [Mr. Variany- 
‘| from New Hampshire. piguaM.| They know that he does not favor 

Mr. CAMERON. No, sir; that motion has || coercion. Yet on a remark made by Mr. Vat- 
| been entered, and I have had your decision. LANDIGHAM, and not by myself, the attack of the 
| The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair || gentleman from Texas was hurled against the 
| understands the Senator again to give notice that || member from Illinois and myself. The position 
|| he will make the motion hereafter. || that I took was simply this: that the President 
| Mr. BIGLER. One moment. The Senator || should be sustained. He acted on the defensive, 
| made a motion to reconsider the amendment. It || notontheaggressive. The aggression came trom 
| was contended that that could not be done, be- || the other side. That is the position which the 
cause a motion had not been made to reconsider || Legislature of the State of Ohio, composed of 
the vote disposing of the resolutions. The Sen- || both Republicans and Democrats, take in these 











New Hampshire [Mr. Ciark] to the joint reso- 
lution of the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Crit- 


ator’s motion to reconsider the amendment was 
entered. That, Lhold, could be entered; but it 


TENDEN] proposing amendments to the Constitu- || could not be considered without the resolutions || 


tion. 1 was called out for an instant into theante- || being first before the Senate. Now he gives no- | 
room, and deprived of the opportunity of voting. | tice that he will move to reconsider the vote dis- | 
I therefore make the request that my vote may || posing of the resolutions. 
now be recorded. : 


|| Mr. CAMERON. That is it. 
Mr. COLLAMER and others objected. Mr. BIGLER. That is perfectly in order. | 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Foor in || Mr. CAMERON. I have understood the Chair | 
the chair.) Objection being made to the request || to decide that the motion was entered. 
of the Senator from Lllinois, it cannot be granted, | The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair so 
Mr. CAMERON, I move to reconsider the || decided. 
vote by which the amendment of the Senator from | Mr CAMERON. Then that is all I have to | 
New Hampshire was adopted. do. | 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. That motion Mr. HALE. I move that the Senate adjourn. 
will be entered. | The motion was agreed to; and the Senate 
Mr. CLINGMAN. I move that the Senate | adjourned. 
adjourn. 
Mr. TRUMBULL. I desire to suggest that | 
the motion of the Senator from Pennsylvania can- | 
not be made properly at this stage. His motion 
eannot be entertained until the vote disposing of 
the resolutions shall have been reconsidered. Ac- 
cording to the uniform practice, you can onl a L ; 
move to reconsider the lant vote taken on a bill; peclenpiagust jeeainilaenenteentet peal 
and then, if that is reconsidered, you can makea || Mr. DAVIDSON, from the Committee on En- 
motion to reconsider any previous action on the || rolled Bills, reported as truly enrolled, joint reso- 
bill; but | do not understand that you can skip | lution (H. R. No. 55) authorizing the Secretar 


; . 3 y | 
over subsequent action and go back to former || of the Treasury to change the name of the schooner | 
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The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
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resolutions. Indeed, thai is the position of nearly 
every northern Democrat on this floor, as will be 
seen by votes during this session. 

Mr. VANDEVER. I rise to a point of order. 
This debate is not in order. , 

Mr. SHERMAN. I ask that the resolutions 
be read. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The usual course pur- 
sued with resolutions presented from State Legis- 
latures, has been to have them laid on the table 
and ordered to be printed. I have no objection 
to that course being pursued with thiese resolu- 
tions. But I do not see why the time of the House 
should be taken up with reading these resolutions. 
I therefore submit the motion that the resolutions 
be laid on the table, and ordered to be printed, as 
has been done with all the other State resolutions 
that have been presented. ’ : 

Mr. COX. Idesire to say, in connection with 
these resolutions, that the Legislature of Ohio has 
already begun the work of conciliation. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the mo- 
tion to lay the resolutions on the table, and order 
them to be printed. ; 

Mr. COX. Why should they not be read ’ 

Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania. 1 hope that 
the resolutions to be voted on will be allowed to 
be read. . 

Mr. SHERMAN. We have aright to have 
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them read. There is a motion to lay them on the 
table; and any member can demand that they 
shall be read. 

The SPEAKER. The resolutions will be read. | 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I did not understand the 
remark made by the gentleman from Ohio just 
now. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I said that, before mem- | 
bers could be required to vote upon the motion 
to lay the resolution on the table, it is their right 
to have them read. It is not usually insisted on; 
but these reselutions are so short, that I think 
there can be no objection to their being read. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I only desire that these 
resolutions shall take the usual course; nothing 
more, nothing less. 

The resolutions were read, and are as follows: | 


“1, That the people of Ohio, believing that the preser- 
vation of the unity of Government that constituted the | 
American people one people, is esscntial to the support of 
their tranquillity at home, of their peace abroad, of their 
satety, of their prosperity, and of that very liberty which 
they so highly prize, are firmly and ardently attached to 
the national Constitution and the Union of the States. 

“2. That the General Government cannot permit the 
secession of any State without violating the obligations by | 
which it is bound, under the compact, to the other States 
and to every citizen of the United States. 

** 3. ‘That while the constitutional rights of every State | 
in the Union should be preserved inviolate, the powers and 
authority of the national Government must be maintained, 
and the laws of Congress faithfully enforced, in every State 
and Territory, until repealed by Congress or adjudged to 
be unconstitutional by the proper judicial tribunal: andall 
attempts by State authorities to nullify the Constitution of 
the United States or the laws of the Federal Government, 
or to resist the execution thereof, are revolutionary in their | 
cliaracter, and tend tothe disruption of the best and wisest | 
system of government of the world. | 

“4, That the people of Ohioare inflexibly opposed toin- | 
termeddling with the internal affairs and domestic relations 
of other States of the Union; in the same manner, and to 
the same extent as they are opposed to any interference by 
the people of other States with their domestic concerns. 

“5. That it is the will and purpose of the people of Ohio | 
to fulfill, in good faith, all their obligations under the Con- | 
stitution of the United States, according to the spirit and || 
intent thereof; and they demand the faithful discharge of 
the same duty by every State inthe Union: and thus, as far 
as may be, to insure tranquillity between the State of Ohio 
and the other States. 

“6. That it is incumbent upon any States having enact- 
ments on their statute-books conflicting with or rendering 
less efficient the Constitution or laws of the United States, | 
to repeal them ; and it is equally incumbent upon the Gen- | 
era! Government and the several States to secure to every 
citizen of the Union his rights in every State under that 
provision of the Constitution which guarantees to the citi- 
zens of each State all the privileges and immunities of the | 
citizens in the several States, and thus inspire and restore | 
confidence and a spirit of fraternal feeling between the dif- 
ferent States of the Union. 

“7, That the Union-loving citizens of those States who 
have labored, and still labor, with devotional courage and 
patriotism, to withhold their States from the vortex of seces- 
sion, are entitled to the gratitude of the whole American 
people. 

“8. That we bail with joy the recent firm, dignified, and 
patriotic message of the President of the United States, | 
and that the entire power and resources of Ohio are hereby 
pledged, whenever necessary and demanded for the main- 
tenance, under strict subordination to the civil authority, 
of the Constitution and laws of the General Government, 
by whomsoever administered. 

“9, That the Governor be requested to forward, forth- 
with, copies of the foregoing resolutions to the President 
of the nation, and to the Governors of all the States of the 
Union, and to each of the Senators and Representatives in || 
Congress from this State, to be by them presented to each | 
branch of the national Legislature.’’ | 


Mr. COX. I wish to say but one word in re- 
lation to these resolutions. They were not only 
passed unanimously, both parties concurring, but 
the Legislature has ade begun the work of | 
conciliation. By the action of one of the Houses | 
—the lower House—the fatal stab has already 
been given to the personal liberty bill, so called, 
passed at the last session of the Legislature by the || 
Senate. And I am assured by one of the promi- 
nent members of that body, that the work will go 
on until every act of legislation of thatState which | 
can be urged as obnoxious to gentlemen of the 
South shall be wiped out, and fui! provision made 


for the execution of all the Federal laws of the 
Union. 


Mr. HINDMAN rose. 

Mr. SHERMAN. This motion to lay on the || 
table is notdebatable. I object to further debate. | 

Mr. HINDMAN. I only proposed to ask a 
question; which I suppose I have the right to do. 
here is one of these resolutions which, as I un- | 
derstood it from the reading of the Clerk, was in 
relation to the citizens of all the States being en- || 
tiled to the same privileges as the citizens of any | 


ofthe States. I ask the Clerk again to read that || 
resolution. \| 








The Clerk read, as follows: 


* That it is incumbent upon any States having enact- 
ments on their statute-books conflicting with or rendering 
less efficient the Constitution or laws of the United States, 
to repeal them; and it is equally incumbent upon the Gen 
eral Government and the several States to secure to every 
citizen of the Union his rights in every State, under that 
provision of the Constitution which guaranties to the citi- 
zens of each State all the privileges and immunities ef the 
citizcns in the several States; and thus inspire and restore 


i 


confidence and a spirit of fraternal feeling between the dif- | 


fereut States of the Union.”’ 


Mr. HINDMAN. Now! wishtoask the gentle- 
man from Ohio if itis intended, by the latter clause 
of thatresolution, to continue this work of concilia- 
tion to the extent of allowing southern men with 
their slave property to pass through the State of 
Ohio, and temporarily sojourn there, without 
being robbed of their property ? 

Mr. COX. Itis certainly not my province to 
answer that question. ‘The language of the res- 
olution to which the gentleman refers is almost 


identical with that of a provision of the Constitu- | 


tion, 


I have merely called attention to these res- | 


olutions to show the sentiments which pervade | 
all parties in Ohio, giving assurance that full jus- | 


tice will be done. 
Mr. BURNETT. 


gentleman from Ohio whether, in the measures 


I would like to know of the | 
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TENNESSEE IMPROVEMENTS. 

Mr. QUARLES. lIask consent to introduce 
a bill of merely local interest, to which, I presume, 
no objection will be made. It is a bill to declare 
certain railroad bridges across the Cumberland 
and ‘Tennessee rivers post reads. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Iilinois. I must ob- 
ject to that bill. It is one which may have the 
effect of obstructing the navigation of these rivers, 
and ,one in which my constituents have a deep 
interest, 

Mr. QUARLES. 
a committee. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I object. 

Mr. QUARLES. Then I raise the question 
of order that itis too late for the gentleman to 
object. I have introduced the bill, and it has 
received its first reading. 

The SPEAKER. The first reading of a bill 
is always for information, to enable the House to 
understand what it is. The Chair, therefore, 
thinks the objection of the gentleman came in 
time. 


I onlypropose to refer it to 


LOUISIANA LAND CLAIMS. 
Mr. BLAIR, by unanimous consent, from the 


|| Committee on Private Land Claims, reported 


ing, they have initiated any provision for punish- | 


ing the Governor of that State for refusing to 
deliver up the men who stole our negroes? 

Mr. COX. I think the laws they already have 
upon that subject are sufficient. 


REGISTER OF A VESSEL. 
Mr. MOORHEAD. 


I ask the consent of the 


House to take up and pass Senate joint resolution || 


~ - ¥ r | 
(No. 57) authorizing the Secretary of the Treas- | 


ury to permit the owners of the steamboat John 
C. Frémont to change the name of the same to 
Horizon. 


Mr. DAWES. 1 object. 
PUBLIC PROPERTY IN THE SOUTH. 
Mr. CLEMENS. 


I now call up the resolu- 


tion of which I gave notice several days ago; and | 


I call the previous question upon it. 
The resolution is as follows: 
Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior be requested 


to communicate to this House copies of all deeds made by 
the several southern States to the United States forland to 


| be used for forts, arsenals, dock-yards, navy-yards, custom- 
| houscs, post offices, hospitals, and other public buildings, 
| from the commencement of the Government to the Ist day 


of January, 1861. 


Mr. BURNETT. I objected to that resolution 
when the gentleman sought to introduce it several 
days ago; and I object now. 

Mr. CLEMENS. I gave notice some three 
days ago of this resolution. I suppose I am en- 
titled to cafl it now. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can intro- 
duce it only by unanimous consent. 


THE WATROUS CASE. 
Mr. JOHN H.REYNOLDS. I ask the unan- 


imous consent of the House, to introduce the fol- | 


|| lowing resolution: 


Resolved, That the consideration of the report of the | 


| Committee on the Judiciary, in the case of John C. Wat- 
| rous, district judge of the United States for the eastern dis- | 


- wer : . . = | 
trict of Texas, be the special order of the day for the first | 


Thursday in February next immediately after the expiration 
of the morning hour, and that the same continue, from day 
to day, until it shall be disposed of. 


Mr. QUARLES. |! object. 
Mr. SHERMAN. 


suspended; and that the House resolve itself into | 


Union. 
BORDER STATES RESOLUTIONS. 
Mr. BRIGGS. 


I ask the gentleman to give 


| way for me to present a memorial. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I will not object to any 
thing that will come in by unanimous consent. 
Mr. BRIGGS. I holdin my hand a memorial 


|| the Committee of the Whole on the state of the | 


numerously signed by citizens of New York, | 


praying Congress to adopt the propositions em- 
odied in the resolutions ig by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Erneripee] in this 


House, which are understood to be the same, in | 


principle, as those adopted by what is known as 
the border State committee. 

No objection being made, the memorial was 
received, laid on the table, and ordered to be 
printed. 


I move that the rules be | 


| ° ; 
| the shore, in helpless bewilderment. 


|| back a bill (H. R. No. 871) authorizing floats to 


of pacification the Ohio Legislature is inaugurat- | 


issue in satisfaction of claims against the United 
States for lands sold by them within the Los Or- 
migas and La Hana grants, in the State of Loui- 
siana; which was referred to a Committee of the 
Whole House, and, with the accompanying re- 
port, ordered to be printed, 

UTAIL MAIL SERVICE. 

Mr. HOOPER, by unanimous consent, pre- 
sented memorials of the Legislative Assembly of 
Utah Territory, for the establishment of a daily 
mail service from Omaha, Nebraska Territory, 
via Great Salt Lake City to Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, and semi-weekly mail service from Fill- 
more to Los Angelos, California; which were 
referred to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads, and ordered to be printed. 

ARMY BILL. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I now ask for a vote upon 
my motion to go into committee. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
(Mr. Wasuesurnge, of Illinois, in the chair,) and 
resumed the consideration of the Army appro- 
priation bill, upon which Mr. Garnett was 
entitled to the floor. 


Mr. GARNETT. Mr. Chairman, on the first 


day of this session, the House ordered the ap- 


pointment of a committee, to be composed of one 
member from each State, to consider the alarm- 
ing condition of the country. Since then, tt has 
been contented to stand with folded arms and si- 
lent lips, while the flames of civil discord daily 
burnt more fiercely, though it has long since been 
apparent that the committee can do nothing to 
arrestthem. And when the history of these times 
comes to be written, | think the stolid indifference 
of the American House of Representatives to the 
dissolution of the American Union will be recorded 
as one of their strangest phenomena. State after 
State secedes; and yet, though the minute guns 
successively announce that spar by spar, and tim- 
ber by timber, the mighty ship gives way before 
the storm, we still stand, like mere spectators on 
I- think it 
time to address ourselves earnestly to the danger; 
not with anger, or bitterness, or exaggeration, but 
with a frank, truthful interchange of views, as- 
cending above the horizon of party, as men upon 
whom Providence has cast the fearful responsibil- 
ities belonging to those exceptional occasions in a 
nation’s life, which determine its destinies, and 
affect the course of the world’s history for gever- 
ations yet unborn. It is in this spirit, sir, that I 
enter the debate. 

He who traces back the present troubles only 
to the 6th day of November last, would be but a 
shallow observer. Their causes are to be found, 
not in the mere election of Lincoln and Hamlin, 
but in the fact which that election disclosed: that 
this once equal Union of sovereign Republics had 
changed into the dominion of one section over 
another section, into which it was divided by dif- 
ferences of character, of institutions, and in some 


{| sort of race, coinciding with a geographical line. 


eo | 
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This revolution is not the less complete, because, | 
as in Rome under Augustus, the old forms and | 
names of the Constitation are preserved. Such | 


great historical changes are never sudden; nor is 
tis an exception. 

In years past, the anti-slavery party had, after 
many vicissitudes of fortune, broken down the 
great historic party of the Whigs, and the even 


stronger, though more ephemeral, organization of | 


the Know Nothings; but now it has burst through 
the last line of our defenses, and, routing the Dem- 
ocratic forces, it hag seized the scepter of Ameri- 
can empire—the object of its long ambition, of its 
muent toil. Under the name of Republicans, it 
a obtained every electoral vote, except three, in 
the eighteen non-slaveholding States, against and 


over the unanimous voice of the fifteen slavehold- | 
ing States. Nor is its majority in electoral votes | 
only. Its popular vote is one million eight han- 
dred and thirty-one thousand one hundred and | 


sixty-eight, against one million five hundred and 
seventy-four thousand and ninety-one. It has a 
plurality of the popular vote in Oregon and Cali- 


fornia, and an absolute majority in every north- | 


ern State this side of the Rocky Mountains except 
gallant New Jersey, where alone it was beaten. 
Nor is this strength a thing of yesterday—a sum- 
mer cloud which we may hope will pass away as 
rapidly asitgathered. Since the anti-slavery can- 


didate, Birney, received seven thousand and fifty- || 


nine votes in 1840, each presidential election has 
shown a steady growth in the party vote, except 
in 1852, when it met an accidental and temporary 
check. The intermediate State elections show the 
same progression. 

This party, then, now calling itself Republican, 
has steadily advanced for many years, until it has 
gained possession of all the northern States, in 
every department of their State governments, with 


very few exceptions. It controls this House of | 


Representatives; and after the 4th of March there 
will be thirty avowed Republican Senators, be- 


sides two from Kansas, if admitted—within two | 


or five, as the case may be, of a majority of the 
Senate, were all the southern States still in the 
Union. Nor can there be a doubt that nothing 


but the accidental length of the terms of the remain- | 
ing six Democratic Senators from the North pre- | 
vents our then seeing every northern State repre- | 


sented by Republicans. It cannot be long before 
the entire legislative as well as the executive de- 
partment of the Federal Government is in pos- 
session of this party, unless some mighty change 
occurs in northern senument, Norcan weexpect 
such a change from ordinary causes; for schools, 
pulpits, and books, have trained the northern mind 
to « strong and fixed hostility io African slavery; 
and this is precisely the feeling on which the Re- 
ublican party is founded. Ant-slavery: thisis 


its central idea, its vital principle, without which | 
it never could have come into being, and without | 
which it would now dissolve. Here is its tower || 


of strength, and it has flourished just in propor- 
tion as it has been true to this flag. Around it 
may be grouped camp-followers and mercenaries, 
always attendant on victory; the various factions, 
each with its individual purpose, which it hopes 
to promote under the shadow of its great leader. 

Sut the heart of the party, its active, progressive 
element, which interpenetrates all others, and 
molds and controls them to its purpose; which 
gives it vigor in the fight, and rallies popular en- 
thusiasm to its cause, is the anu-slavery sentiment. 
As Mr. Sewarp said: 


‘The secret of its success lies in the fact that it is a party | 
of one idea; but that idea is a noble one, an idea that fills | 
and expands all generous souls—the idea of equality, the | 


equality of all men before buman tribunals and human 
laws, as they all are equal before the Divine tribunal and 
Divine laws.” 

Yes, sir, the Republican party is made up from 
the disbanded cohorts of the former Whig and 
American parties, and deserters from the Demo- 
cratic, brought together by this one common feel- 
ing. As Mr. Lincoln himselfsaid, **the Republican 
party is made up of those who, as far as they can, 
peaceably oppose the extension of slavery, and 
who will hope for its ultimate extinction.”’ * It 


is made,”’ he says, “‘ of strange, discordant, and | 


even hostile elements,’’ all fused and disciplined 
into one strong body by enmity to slavery. More 
emphatically stll, Mr. Lincoln says: 


* The real issue in this controversy—the one pressing | 


upon every mind—is the sentiment on the part of one class 


that looks upon the institution of slavery as a wrong, and of | 
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another class that does not look upon itasa wrong, The 
sentiment that contemplates the institution of slavery in 
this country as a wrong, is the sentiment of the Republican 
party. Itis the sentiment around which all their actions, 
all their arguments, circle; from which all their proposi- 
tions radiate. They look upon it as being a moral, social, 
and political wrong.’’ ” - - ” * They in- 


sist that it should, as far as may be, be treated as a wrong; || ;. 
|| lion two hundred thousand square miles, is] 


enough for twenty States; and we must e¢ 
_ moreover, large acquisitions from Mexico. 


and one of the methods of treating it as a wrong, is to make 
provision that it shall grow no larger. ‘They also desire a 
policy that looks to a peaceful end of slavery at some time, 


| as being wrong.”’ 


The official platforms of the party confirm these 


| declarations of its leader. It was first organized 
| because no existing parly made anti-slavery opin- 


ions a test in its nominations. The Abolition or 
Liberty party of 1840-44 was succeeded by the 
so-called ‘* Free Democratic party,’’ or Buffalo 
men of 1848-52. Meantime the Whig party had 
been dissolved by dissension between its north- 
ern and southern wings on this same question of 
slavery; and a like fate befell its successor—the 
American party. Its northern elements, uniting 
with this ** Free Democracy”’ on the anti-slavery 
idea, cast over one million three hundred thousand 
votes, as Republicans, in 1856; and have now 
elected their rcuiont. Like every great party, 
it contains men of various shades of opinion, 
more or less extreme; but, as in all such cases, 
the extreme men, those who carry the leading idea 
of the party to its logical consequences, and are 
truest to it, must ultimately govern and control 


| the others. Even the most moderate are determ- 
| ined to prevent the extension of slavery into any 
|| Federal territory, because they consider it a moral, 


social, and political wrong and evil, which the 

are bound, to the extent of their power, to limit 
and discourage. As Mr. Lincoln says, any man 
‘*who does not think the institution of slavery 


| wrong;’’ who does not ** desire a policy that looks 


to a peaceful end of slavery at some time, as be- 
ing wrong;’’ who does not ** insist that it shall be 
treated as a wrong,”’ is *‘ misplaced, and ought 


| not to be with the Republicans.”’ 


Now, sir, it will be admitted that it is impos- 


| sible for the people of any southern State to 
| adopt these opinions without at the same time 
| making up their minds to the emancipation, more 


or less speedy, of their slaves. In other words, it 
is impossible for any southern people to join the 
Republican party without commencing a total 
revolution in their internal State polity and social 
organization. Therefore it is, sir, that we justly 
charge the Republicans with sectionalism. That 
surely is a sectional party, which the people in 
fifteen States of the Union cannot join without 


| committing themselves to a radical change in their 


State constitutions, and a complete overthrow of 
the entire structure of their society. So long as 
there are slaveholding States which mean to con- 
tinue slaveholding States, so long myst the dom- 
ination of this party be the domination of the 
non-slaveholding over the slaveholding section. 
The former will enjoy all the offices and honors 
of the Confederacy, except such inferior places 
as may be bestowed on time-servers or traitors 
in the South. The sectional majority will wield 
the entire power of the Union, direct its foreign 
alliances, levy its taxes, hold the keys of the 
Treasury, and the gates of war and peace—the 
purse and the sword—command its armies and 
navies, govern its Territories, and control its des- 
tinies. ‘The minority section will pay its taxes, 
but direct neither their kind, their amount, nor 
their appropriation. It will.help to fight your 
battles, and to extend the boundaries of your 
confederacy; but yours will be the sole gain, 
for the new territory will be appropriated by the 
majority section for its emigration and settlement, 
and the new States whose stars appear in the con- 
stellation of the Union will do homage to the 
institutions of that section, and be so many 
pillars of its political supremacy. Meantime, the 
minority section will be in a minority more and 
more hopeless. Southern civilization will be walled 
in and isolated beyond hope of escape, and the 
enormous pressure of this huge Federal machine, 
its patronage and power and moral influence, 
brought down on southern society to bring about 
the extinction of slavery. 

I think I do not color the picture too highly. I 


will suppose that the so-called moderate wing of 


the Republican party prevails in its councils. I 
will suppose that no direct attack is made on the 
sale of slaves between the States, or on slavery 
in the States, or even in the forts, navy-yards, or 


, necessarily follows that there can never be 


| fruits were to be exclusively its own; for 


| when you would have three fourths of t} 























District of Columbia. I will admit, for the are 
ment’s sake, that the Republican party is a, 
to confine slavery within its present limits ow 
prevent its extension into any new territory. . 
. anew 
slave State. Our present territory, over one mil. 
arge 
xXpect, 
: . The 
chief present restraint on the lust of acquisitioy 
is sectional jealousy, and this would not be felt 
when ong section is all-powerful. Its ambitior 
would scarcely be checked by the cost, whether 


in blood or treasure, of wars and treaties whose 
: it would 
levy the greater part of the expense from the sub- 


_ ject and minority section. Mr. Sewarp, in the 


recent canvass, repeatedly foreshadowed this 


7 prere , 01 - 
icy of acquisition for the exclusive occupation of 
northern socicty. The time is not far distant 


Stade ie States 
and could amend the Constitution at pleasure,’ 


jut the moderate Republicans tell us that they 
interfere with slavery only where they have the 
power, because conscience commands the abate- 
ment of this wrong wherever the power exists. 


| How then, when future extensions invest you 


with a power over the institution in the States 
themselves? That same conscience will not aljow 
you to rest unull you have taken measures for its 
ultimate extinction. You are eager for the day 
when you shall have filled up the western terri- 
tory with free States, and you may number the 
requisite three fourths. When, in 1820, you in- 


| terdicted slavery in all the territory north of 360 


30’, you simultaneously reduced the price of the 
public lands from two dollars to a dollar and a 
quarter, in order to stimulate emigration and hasten 
the formation of new States. Now, when you 
think you have finally secured all the Territories, 


| present and future, you incorporate into your 


platform, as a principal measure of your party, 
the homestead bill. You invite all the nations of 
Europe to take possession of the Federal lands 
without cost; and by this donation you encour- 
age and increase to the utmost foreign immigra- 
tion, already numbering annually more than 
enough for a new State every year. 
Meanwhile, the Republican party is necessarily 
confined to the non-slaveholding section; since, 
as I have remarked, no slaveholding community 
can join it without ultimately surrendering its in- 
stitutions. But how long can any people maintain 
a struggle which it feels daily more hopeless? 
How long keep up its spirit under the degrading in- 
fluence of subjection toa Government from whose 
power and honors it is perpetually excluded? The 
strength of the defense, the spirit of resistance, 
would gradually weaken. Ambitious and active 
tempers—some, allured by the power or distinc- 
tions others by the mere emoluments of office— 








would first profess a policy of acquiescence, and 
then an adoption of those Republican principles 
| which open the door to preferment. Anti-slavery 
| doctrinesand emancipation parties would appearin 
| the slave States, cae dominant and sectional 
party in the Federal Government would, of neces- 
sity, aid and strengthen them by its patronage and 
influence. Meantime the dominant section, selfish 
as all unchecked power must be, would, by pro- 
tective tariffs and sectional expenditures, encour- 
age its own labor, and render the labor of tle 
slaves comparatively worthless. Thus the insti- 
tution of slavery in the minority section would be 
‘localized and discouraged,” to use the Repub- 
lican phrase. Undermined and weakened, and 
its defenders dispirited or divided, it would prob- 
ably give way, even before the increase 1) the 
number of the free States placed its constitutional 
defenses at their mercy. 

Thus far I have traced the results of Repub- 
lican rule, on the assumption that it is exercise 
by the most moderate members of the party- But 
such an assumption is contradicted by all history. 
The law of life in every party is fidelity to the 
idea which gave it existence. If the leaders falter, 
aspirants for place thrust them aside with proles- 
sions of more extreme opinions. The responsi- 
bility of power, it is true, moderates its paeneneer® 
but in a popular Government, based on universe 
suffrage, such moderation is short-lived. “ 
| real power is in the popular masses, who ov 
| none of its responsibilities. At the North the ole 
| Federalist leaven is widely diffused, and is espe 
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- || wise? Or howcan we hope to obtain even a hear- | 1858, of the whole population one in every sixty- 
nt tomed to construe the Constitution most liberally || ing there? A few in the cities may listen to us; | four was the inmate of an almshouse, and one in 
id for power, they will perpetually press their Rep- | but the rural millions, how can we reach them? | every thirteen anda half ina condition to require 
It resentatives tO use it against what they deem the || The schools, the pulpits, and the press, all their | relief from Government officials. It must have 
w monstrous evil of slavery. They claim power |) literature and all their teachers, daily impress on | been to such governments that Mr. Sewarp re- 
il- to abolish it in the forts and the navy-yards, and | their minds the impolicy and sinfulness of slavery. | ferred when he said, in his recent Astor House 
re to prohibit the sale of slaves between the States, || Some urge active measures to remedy this wrong; || speech, that not a State could maintain its organ- 
t. or their transportation on the high seas; and ex- || others would separate the practice from the prin- | ization without the conservative influence of the 
he cited by victory, and goaded on by a fanatical || ciple—a caution not easily taught to a conscien- || Federal Government. 
on pulpit, this power will surely be used—used when tious and active people of the Puritan stock. It is vain, therefore, to expect safety from a 
alt the southern people, discouraged by subjection || These sons of the Mayflower will never rest easy | change of parties at the North. 
on and divided by patronage, are too weak to resist. || under a conviction of their neighbor’s sins, with- Sull less is the remedy for our present troubles 
er The inevitable end is the emancipation of the || outaggressive efforts for hiscompulsory salvation. | Yo be found in any mere legislation by Congress, 
st African race at the South. When will this hap- Mr. Calhoun, as long ago as 1833, predicted || or even ina repeal of the obnoxious pe rsonal lib- 
ld yen? Thirty years hence, when the slaves num- || that this anti-slavery feeling would dissolve all || erty statutes of the northern States, except it were 
b- coal eight million; or sixty years, when they are || parties formed on other issues. And were it pos- || evidence of a change of opinion as to slavery. The 
he sixteen million; or ninety years, when their thir- || sible to restore the old Whig and Democratic || present fugitive slave law is stringent enough, were 
ol- ty-two million outnumber the present total pop- || parties, the history of the last twenty years would || the hearts of the people inclined to obey it. How 
of ulation of allthe States? Be it when it may, (and | “ repeated more quickly. This consequence ne- |! far they are the contrary, the obnoxious personal 
int the longer it is delayed the more numerous the || cessarily results from the organization of political || liberty bills, the forcible rescue of captured fugi- 
8, slaves, the worse will be the consequences when || society at the North, In populous communities, | tives, the personal peril of masters who claim 
it occurs,) the destruction of southern wealth and || where all are of the same race, and universal || their property, and the continual retreat of slave 
ey industry will be almost complete; for the exper- || suffrage and apportionment of representation on |, population from the border line, where it is ex- 
the iment in the British West Indies has proved || mere numbers prevail, the Democracy necessarily || posed to increasing hazards, all witness. Norcan 
\te- beyond controversy—what indeed well-informed || becomes a government, or rather, a despotism of || we hope for the peaceful and regular return of our 
sts, persons knew before—that the African will not || the numerical majority. Thereare many who have || fugitives, or the suppression of organized con- 
rou work without compulsion. You may substitute || to labor tao severely for their daily subsistence | spiracies to aid and stimulate their escape, so long 
tes the slavery of the law—bondage to the commu- || to devote much attention to political affairs, or to || as the northern heart and conscience are so deeply 
ow nity, a system of labor enforced and regulated by || acquire that training which 1s necessary to free- || impressed with the anti-slavery idea. 
its legal enactment—for slavery to individual mas- || men for an intelligent judgment of the issues of || But, sir, I go further, and assert that it is not 
lay ters; but you will get not half work; and in de- || theday. Many votes are controlled in great part || for the interest of either party or section to leave 
Trl- stroying the personal and hereditary tie between || by patronage and money, directly or indirectly |, this question open. The continual struggle can- 
the masterand slave, you have destroyed not only that || used. Where parties are nicely balanced, that || not longer be endured. It swallows up all others; 
in- which makes the industry profitable, but still || will be successful which commands the largest || makes wise legislation on other subjects impos- 
369 more, you have broken up the essential condition || influences of this corrupting kind. Hence party || sible; paralyzes every department of the Govern- 
the on which all that is humane or good in the relation || contests are chiefly for the spoils; and there is a || ment; and breeds hatred, overpowering in intens- 
da depends. I willnotdilate on the incalculable loss to || constant tendency to increase the number of of- || ity, between the sections. For the interest of 
sten the North or to the world involved inthe ruin of the || fices, the amount of expenditures, and contracts, || both, it ought now to be finally settled. And for 
you cotton culture and southern commerce and indus- || and jobs—in one word, to swell the spoils. In || the South especially, it is neither safe nor honor- 
res, try. My interests are nearer home, where I see a | this state of things, when a party appears like || able to depend for security on the mercy of the 
rour country once animated by peaceful industry, once || the original anti-slavery party, animated by fa- || North, or the vicissitudes of party warfare. The 
rly, blessed with happy homes, once advancing under || natical zeal for a single idea, each of the great || fifteen southern States cannot safely or honorably 
is of the control of the white race, men proud of their || divisions of the spoils parties of necessity begins |, hold their four million African slaves, their social 
inds position as peers of any under God’s heaven,—I || to bid for its vote, and, instead of resisting, to || and political institutions, by the forbearance of 
our- see this country, its industry extinguished, its || yield to its errors. Thus its principles are grad- || the eighteen northern. 1 think, therefore, that 
igra- homes deserted by the rich, its fields overgrown || ually diffused through the masses, until at last, || the people of the South have judged wisely, when 
than by the thicket, and abandoned to the improvident || adopted openly by one or another of the regular || they accept the recent election as proof that the 
laziness of the emancipated African, while the I] parties, they conduct it to victory, and gain for it || time, long foreseen, has at last arrived, when, the 
arily yoorer class are left to reconcile themselves as || the coveted spoils. Meantime, the educated and || machinery of party having become impotent for 
ince, yest they may to social and political equality, |! conservative classes, with a few honorable excep- || their protection, they must look elsewhere for 
inity and ultimate amalgamation with the free blacks. || tions, give way to an unfortunate, but natural | safety. And in pronouncing this judgment, I 
s In- In one word, I see the southern States, I see 4) disgust for political contests conducted by such || would say to our conservative friends at the 
ntain Virginia and her southern sisters and daughters, || low arts, and determined by such unworthy |) North, whether of the Democratic or Bell party, 
less? reduced to the condition of Jamaica and Hayti, || means. They, the natural leaders of society, || that we fully appreciate their gallant services In 
i in- and blotted from the roll of nations. \| withdraw themselves from public affairs. They |, defense of our rights under the Constitution. We 
‘hose 1 ask you, sir—I ask any fair man, whether || grumble at, but pay, the enormous taxes which || admire their constancy under defeat, and their 
The from North or South—can we, ought we to ac- || support extravagant municipal and State expend- || moral courage in boldly fighting against increas- 
ance, quiesce in this result? or shall we try to avert | itures. They forget politics, except on rare oc- || ing odds; and we shall regret that our safety does 
uclive it while there is yet time? Yet this ruin is the | casions, and-are contented to accumulate wealth, || not permit us to await the chances of other and 
stinc- legitimate, the inexorable consequence of acqui- | to exhaust invention in new modes of luxury, or || future battles inconjunction with such noble allies. 
fice— escence in Republican rule, as I have shown. | to indulge as dilettanti in art or literature. ‘The | But we plainly see—and we are sure their own 
», and How can weavert the danger? Shall we trust | vulgar concerns of Government are left; for the || candor will admit—that the game would be too 
ciples toa change in the northern mind? But on what || most part, to political intriguers, and corrupt cau- || hazardous for such momentous stakes. Even an 
avery grounds shall we hope for such achange? A || cuses, who control the rowdies and the ignorant. |! occasional party success would but delay for a 
year in change means, really, not the mere overthrow of | How strikingly does every day’s experience || short time the inevitable crisis now upon us; and 
tional the Republican party, but in that anti-slavery || verify this reasoning! How different from the || it would then be likely to find us weakened, di- 
neces- sentiment which created it, and which would then | men of old is the race of men who now appear in || vided, and less able“to meet it. On the contrary; 
ge and create another in its stead, as Mr. Sewarp truly | our public councils! How inordinately have our || we beg them to see that it is the part of prudence 
selfish said. expenditures increased! How little regard is || to be timely bold, and now, once and forever, to 
y pro- Tsuth is mighty, and will prevail; but the truth || shown, or even professed, for the letter of the || remove these vexed and dangerous interests from 
neour- is proverbially a slow traveler, and before you || Constitution! In fact, how few even know what | the slippery arena of party strife. 
of the can hope to work such a change at the North by || itis! How corrupt is our Government in nearly || The public mind, agreeing with these views, 
» Insti- ordinary causes, the evil will have been done, and || all its branches; and how little northern constitu- || is evidently disposed to seek a remedy in amend- 
yuld be our ruin accomplished. Past history shows that || encies seem to care forit! Congress is reduced to || ments to the Constitution, which would place the 
Repub- the present wodkingef eer political machinery has || the open shame of accusing and expelling its own || whole subject outside of Federal control. There 
d, and been favorable to the growth of this anti-slavery || members for corruption, to be reélected, however, \| are two kinds of amendment possible—the one, 
prob- power. Twenty-five years ago it was not toler- || soon after. Scarcely a claim is allowed, or an || consisting of declarations that Congress shall or 
in the ated at the North itself; its public meetings were || appropriation made, without the taint of suspicion; || shall not exercise.certain powers; the other, mak- 
utional broken up by mobs; its printing offices burned || and the army militant of contract-jobbers and || ing a new distribution of power between the 
down; and northern Governors recommended its || office-seekers, in national conventions, make the || sections. 
Repub- repression by legal enactment. How changed || Presidency itself almost as much a subject of traffic 1 do not look very hopefully on the former, 
ercised the scene now, when it controls nearly every de- || as was the Roman empire in the days of Didius | For the most part, promises without the power 
y. But partment of Government, State and Federal; and || Julianus. to enforce their performance, are not worth much. 
pistory. when conspiracies are formed for the armed inva- || A few years since, in Wisconsin, Legislature, |, And if such amendments succeed in closing the 
to the sion of sister States, and neither laws proposed || Governor, and judges, stood convicted of corrup- || controversy on the issues now prominent, yet who 
B falter, nor indictments found to punish the conspirators ! || tion so universal, that there was none left to pun- || can foresee the various forms in which the anti- 
profes- ere isa change indeed, but a change against, || ish it. The New York press, of all parties, is | slavery feeling will make its future nttacks? How 
sponsi- not for us—the only change, I fear, we can hope. || unanimous about one thing only—the superlative | canamendments of this character secure the South 
essors; I ask no better proof of the firm hold this anti- || corruption of their municipal government, and of || effectually against the malign influences of the 
piversal slavery feeling has on the northern heart, than the || their epiataeaye: 3ut this unanimous sentiment || patronage of the anti-slavery party? How can 
Phe recent disruption of the Democratic party, which || does not avail to change either, for they are the || they obtain for her a fair share in the honors, the 
ho feel was clearly due to the general aversion to slavery, || governments of mere numbers, working by uni- || influence, and the expansion of our empire? Yet 
the old and the determination that it shall not be extended || versal suffrage in a community where, according |, I do not commit myself against a present settle- 
s espe- to any new territory. How could it be other- 1 to the official report of the Secretary of State, in || ment on this basis. It is the part of practical 
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statesmanship to meet questionsas theyarise;and | popular election would expel them from their || Territories by the northern government 


though the setdement might be only a truce, yet | 
if good as far as it goes, and if the end of the truce 7 
on such a basis would probably find the relative | 
strength of the parties unchanged, if its terms did 
not demoralize the spirit of my own section, I 
would be disposed to accept it. At the same time, 
I believe a more radical and therefore more per- 
manent adjustment would be better for both sec- 
tions, the North as well as the South. 

‘The present Constitution, as our fathers made 
it, was all sufficient while it protected kindred 
nid friendly States, and would be so still, were f 
all disposed to fulfill its obligations with a good 
faith inspired by mutual good will and respeet- | 
There is danger that new declaratory clauses or 
promises would be regarded no more than the 
old. What the minority section needs 1s power— 
power to secure its rights against a majority sec- | 
tion, differing in opinions and institutions, and 
animated by fixed hostility to those of the minor- | 
ity. ‘Tie danger to the minority is not only in | 
hostile legislation, but in a hostile use of Federal | 
patronage and influence; and in the absence of | 
such posiuve protection as its interests may re- 
quire, Whether in our foreign relations, in expan- 
sion by territorial acquisition, or in forming new 
States by colonization in such acquisition. To | 
secure all this, the South must have an absolute 
veto in every department of the Government. 
The Union was once a Union of equal States. It 
has now become, by the force of events, a Union 
of sections. It is to be determined whether this | 
shail bea Union of superior and inferior sections, 
or of equal sections. Any permanent radical set- 
tlement of the present difficulties must recognize 
the fact, now manifest to all the world, whether | 
we choose to recognize it or not, that this Union 
is composed of two widely-differing sections; and 
to secure to each its rights and its fair share of 
the benefits of the Union, every act of the Gov- 
ernment must depend on the consentof both. For 
a self-protecting power in every great interest of 
the community is the fundamental principle of 
every free Government that has ever nied 
Neither the North nor the South can require the | 
other to abandon its opposite opinions on the 
subject of slavery. Let each enjoy its own senti- 
ments. Letthe North condemn and the South 
approve African slavery. But let both remember 
that the enly safe Union between powerful States, | 
where such opposite opinions exist, isan absolute | 
equality. And in conceding such a change, what | 
would the North concede? Nothing—literally | 
nothing, but the right to govern us. It would not 
even involve that quasi-recognition of slavery, 
which the Republicans make a chief objection to 
various moderate propositions, Mr.CritTENDEN’s 
and others. Surely in the nineteenth century, and 
here among this chosen people, ‘* foremost in the 
files of time’”’ in vindicating for every nation the 
right of self-government, there can be no great 
sacrifice in a settlement which secures that inesti- 
mable privilege to either section of the Confeder- 
acy. 

But, sir; how can we obtain these, or any amend- 
ments, to the Constitution, in time to avert the 
present danger? ‘Two thirds of Congress may | 
propose amendments, or a convention of the States | 
may propose them; but this convention can only 
be called on the invitation of the several States. 
In either case, the amendments must be ratified | 
by three fourths of the States. The process is 
very slow under the best circumstances; how | 
much slower with concealed or open opposition | 
of very many! Can we hope that the Republi- | 
cans who control the northern Legislatures, as 
well as this House and more than a third of the | 

| 
j 
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Senate, will consent? Lagree that true wisdom 

and patriotism might lead them to such counsels; | 
and even without renouncing their peculiar anti- | 
slavery tenets, they might bow before the inevit- | 
able necessity of events, and, acknowledging the | 
impossibility of holding the South in vassalage, | 
might acquiesce in such a division of power as | 
Il have suggested. But their recent votes and | 
speeches show-but too plainly that no such pru- 
dence and justice can be expected. They fancy | 
that they have secured a long tenure of the coveted | 
spoilsand power, and that to consent toany change 
is to confess that they have been wrong. If pride | 
of opinion or selfish ambition prevent the present | 
holders of power from agreeing to such just com- | 
promises as may rebuild the Union, perhaps a | 


' servative men there the strength to carry those 


| advised her southern sister States to accept, a most 


places, and substitute for them men of larger and |) haps from the South by its confederacy ? 


more patriotic views. But this would bea work || 
of time, and meantime the building is falling to }| 
pieces over our heads. Nor can it be accom- 
plished, even when new elections offer the oppor- 
tunities, if the people of the North have any rea- 
son to distrust our sincerity or earnestness of 
purpose. Their Republican leaders have sedu- || 
lously taught them that our warnings were empty | 
gasconade, and thatthe Union was in no danger; || 
and therefore they have never seriously considered | 
demands which they did not believe the South 
was very serious in pressing. 

3ut their attention is at last roused by the im- | 
minent perils of the country; and a hearing, I 
would hope, is secured. ‘They may say to them- 
selves that it is better to repair ourshattered Union; || 
it is.more magnanimous and worthier Americans || 
and American principles to agree that any con- | 
siderable portion of our fellow countrymen, who || 
really so desire, shall govern themselves than to || 
insist on governing them; and that the South shall 
have the equality she values so highly. Sucha 
concession, if concession it be,is wiser and more 
honorable than to destroy the Union in the pur- 
suit of a bootless tyranny of one section over an- 
other. I would willingly hope, sir, that the north- | 
ern people might thus feel and reason. But if so, 
it would bea great change since last fall; and that, 
because the situation of affairs has changed; be- | 
cause actual disunion has at last convinced them 
that the South, whether rightly or wrongly, does 
truly believe herself aggrieved, and her safety and 
equality and honor imperiled by the dom:mant 
anti-slavery sentiment of the North, and is pre- 
pared, in their defense, to abandon whatever ad- 
vantages there may have been in the Union, and 
to risk fortune and life itself. It will be because 
the northern people, then, in no unworthy or | 
craven spirit, but in true love for Union, and mind- 
ful of fraternal blood, will yield what really costs 
them nothing, to the earnest convictions of the 





South—will yield what they did not take the pains || 
| and that whenever the Massachusetts school pre- 


to consider while they believed that the South 
was insincere, and playing a mere party game in 
her demands. Therefore, for the South to post- 
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|| contrary, is more English. 
| ment to its minimum of power, and relics upon 


| 





pone action for such a change in northern Legis- 
tures, in next fall’selections, as may give a ma- 
jority in favor of proper amendments to the Con- | 
stitution, is not only to expose herself to all the | 
chances of division and discouragement at home, 
but it is to abandon the only course that can con- | 
vince the North of her sincerity, or give to con- | 





measures which the extreme men in power would 
a short time since have refused even to consider. 

Meantime Virginia, my own State, IMs called 
a convention of her people in their sovereign ca- 
pacity, for the 13th of February, which will de- 
cide her future course. She has been, she still is, 
sincerely attached to the Union; she would gladly 
have preserved it; she would willingly reconstruct 
it. Not long since, she would have accepted, and 


moderate basis of settlement. But events daily 
strengthen the feeling for secession. Your defiant 
speeches, and still more insulting indifference; 
your threats of military coercion, inflame her peo- 
»le; your rejection of all compromises induce the 
Deliet that you are determined to rule, if need be, 
by the sword; and as this belief grows into con- 
viction, so rises Virginia’s estimate of the condi- 
tions which would make this a safe Union for the 
South. And let no man doubt where she would 
be in the final disruption. 
She will join no border State confederacy, with 
two frontiers to defend, instead of one, cut off from 
the natural outlet for her emigration in the South, 
and with all the territorial and slavery controver- 





| siesin the new Union, which drove her out of the 


| main in the northern confederacy. 


old. 
Sull less can she, or the border slave States, re- 
If the fifteen 


| southern States were unsafe in the old Union, how 


| tions, the commercial and fiscal systems, which, 


would the eight border States fare in the new 
Union, with nineteen free States? How then would 
they resist the sectional taxation and appropria- 





| even in the former Union, have built up northern | 
_ cities, and fostered northern industry at the ex- | 


pense of the agricultural labor of the South? If | 
permitted to keep their slaves, what would become | 
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»and per- 


he picture would be reversed for these States 
ina southern confederacy, and especially for Vir- 


ginia, the oldest and the largest, whether she eon- 


_siders her material interests or the ties of blood 


which bind her to her children, scattered in thoy. 


_ sands over the entire South. Virginia can neyor 


hesitate between being the leading State of a south- 
ern confederacy, or the dependent follower of a 
northern. The great statesman of the tepubli- 
can party traced its lineage to Plymouth rock 
and celebrated its victory as the triumph of the 
Massachusetts school of politics. He was riolt 
Plymouth and Jamestown, the Puritans and the 
Cavaliers, Massachusetts and Virginia, are the 


| great origins of the opposite systems of Amori- 


can policy and society. You of the North seem 
to-prefer the Massachusetts school, as you have 
aright, It rests on the infallibility of majori- 
ties—the divine right of the greater number to ry! 


le 
absolutely the lesser. It cares more to strengthen 


| the community than it fears to dwarf the indi- 


vidual. Its ultimate tendency is to depend more 
on Government and less on individual wisdom or 
energy; andits final word must be a despotism of 
mere numbers under a military dictatorship, afier 
the French model. The Virginia school, on the 
It reduces yoverp- 


the powers of the individual man for its strength, 
its prosperity, and its glory. Its motto is, not the 
Benthamite heresy of the greatest good of the 
greatest number, but the greatest good of all, 
Founding its society on the subordination of an 
inferior to a superior race, it would combine the 
lofty spirit and culture of an aristocracy with the 
equality of ademocracy. If Virginia could forget 


| her material interests, she could never forego, tor 


her sons, the interests of empire. She will never 
consent to close for them the possibility of playing 
their equal part in the drama of civilization. ‘She 
knows that to her school of polities this Union 
owesits Constitution and its noblest achievements: 


vailed, whether under the elder or younger Ad- 
ams, as at present, the country was brought to 
the verge of ruin. Hers were the Eastern portals 
whence the dawning day called forth that morn- 
ing of American greatness— 
—* whose brightness broad hath blazed ; 
Whose glorious, glittering light hath al] men’s eyes 
amazed.”? 





She will never abandon her principles, or those 


| southern States which, sprung from her loins and 








formed in her similitude, have multiplied her 
honors, and endowed the Old Dominion with a 
youth ever new. 

But, sir, | have wandered from the strict line 
of my argument. I have endeavored to show that 
the real cause of the present difficulties is the dif- 
ference between the social systems of the North 
and South, and the aggressive character of the ant- 
slavery sentiment that controls the former, and 
which has made the Union the Union of a dom- 
inant and a subject section; that the South would 
have sought a remedy in constitutional amend- 
ments, had you of the Republican party shown 
any disposition to give them. But your hearts 
are hardened like Pharaoh’s in your pride; gnd 
the South could not safely await the slow and 
uncertain chances of new and distant elections. 
Some of her States have resorted to the only re- 
maining course—an exercise of the right of seces- 
sion, withdrawing from the Union in the same 
manner and by the same authority they entered it. 
And thus, whether you acknowledge it or not, the 
Union is dissolved. For, even if you resort to 
civil war, that wr war is in itself an end of the 
Union as a union between equal States; but with 
peace, reunion becomes possible. ' 

Peace, sir, means reconstruction; it means 
Union, in some form or other, while force is war 
and inevitable, eternal separation. After blood- 
shed, and all the evil passions and bitter hatr ds 
which must follow, it would be vain to hope for 
any reunion. I cannot believe that many are 
to be found who really wish for the untold woes 
that follow in the train of civil war. There may 
be a few fanatical, or wicked men, whose vindic- 
tive natures would revel in the blood of their 
countrymen; but I trust that most of those whose 
sullen indifference now threatens to bring these 


of their increasing population, shut out from the || misfortunes upon all, are acting blindly. They 
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deceive themselves wi 
enforcement of the laws,and are obstinately blind 
to the fact that this euphonious phrase is, under 
present circumstances, but another name for civil 
war. When you undertake this enforcement in 
South Carolina, or the other seceding States, you 
will find yourself met by constitutional obstacles 
on every hand, as was well shown in another 
place by Mr. Bensamin and Judge Doveras. 

In 1832, the case was very different; then the 
State undertook to nullify only a part of the Fed- 
eral laws; in all other respects she acknowledged 
Federal authority, and her own people were di- 
vided into your enemiesand your friends. Now, 


your authority is in all respects denied; the people | 


are unanimous against you; you have no party; 


no officers; neither courts nor juries. How, then, 


will you setaboutthis enforcement of the laws, this 
sworn dutyas you call it, which, however, you are 
willing to neglect in all regards except the collec- 
tion oftaxes? You answer, by holding the forts, 
and blockading the coast. But, if this blockade 


is to be considered as an act of peace, where is | 


your warrantin the Constitution? How hypoerit- 


ical will seem your zeal to enforce the laws, when | 
your first act is to violate that plain provision of | 


the supreme law, which declares that vessels 
bound to or from one State; shall not be obliged to 


enter, clear, or pay duties in another? Or, if you | 


wrested the authority by considering your block- 


ade an act of war, then the true character of your | 


pretended enforcement of the laws is revealed; you 
are at war, and being at war, you have acknow- 
ledged the government of the seceding 
least, as a de facto government, the very acknow- 
ledgment you now refuse to make for the purposes 
of peace. 

But, sir, is such a blockade possible? I will 
suppose you have the naval force necessary, and 
the revenues, without resorting to loans or direct 
taxes to maintain it. I will suppose the southern 
people quietly submit to it even for a year; and 
imagine not that their hearts would grow weary, 
or fail them, once embarked in the great cause. 


State, at | 


They are the sons of men who endured and suf- 
fered under the entire military power of England | 


for ten years, and by endurance came out con- 
querors. . 
would have abundant provisions; for every man 
who has studied the statistics of the country 
knows that the South produces more food, in pro- 
portion to her eens than the North. For 
her, it would be the loss of income only; and 
while her cotton was thus held up for a single 
year, What would be the consequences to New 


England, whose whole supply is drawn from the 


South; to France, where southern cotton furnishes || 


employment directly to some two hundred and 
seventy thousand persons, and indirectly to more 
than a million? Above all, what would be the 
effect of this withdrawal frém Great Britain of three 
fourths of the cotton she uses, upon which, as the 
London Times lately estimated, four million of 
her people depend for daily bread? 


dices may be, the same causes which have recon- 
ciled England to the use of slave-grown sugar and 
cotton, would never suffer either France or herself 
to acquiesce in this blockade. The South need 
only wait a and silently, with absolute 
assurance that those great Powers would be forced 
to an active interference. 
would you conduct the war? 
No course would be open to you but actual 
invasion, Which, indeed, passion and resistance 
would probably bring about at a much earlier 
period, 
under what conditions? Of an agricultural coun- 
try eight hundred and fifty-one thousand square 
miles in extent, larger than all the empires and 
kingdoms of central Europe, yet with only about 
fourteen inhabitants to the square mile, and con- 
sequently without large cities or means to sustain 
an invading host; but, sir, not without brave men, 
trained to the use of arms, and ready to destroy 
the invading army, which would melt away like 
snows of winter every mile as they advanced into 
the southern clime, far from their resources. Na- 
poleon, in his disastrous Russian invasion, was 


And then, sir, how 


as densely peopled, twice as able to sustain him. 
Your population may outnumber ours by mil- 


Rely upon | 


it, sir, that, bitter and unreasonable as her preju- | 


During that period of blockade they | 


Invasion, sir! invasion of what? and | 


though not more so; but your soldiers would be led 
on by the unhallowed lust to bring brothers be- 
neath their yoke, while ours would strike for their 
homes and theiraltars. I know that fanaties daily 


depreciate to the northern people the exertions of 


the South in the Revolution, and teach that, as 
slaveholding is the sum of all human villainies, 
so is it the source of incurable weakness and im- 

otence. But before they believe such teachers, 
Ie them read history. Let them remember that 
the words of that noble epitaph at Thermopyle: 


‘*Go, stranger, and tell our countrymen that we | 


lie here in obedience to her laws,’’ were the words 
of three hundred slaveholders; that the imperish- 
able glory which still gilds the rocks of Attica 
shone around a nation of slavebolders; that slave- 
holders carried the Roman eagles over the world, 


' and bequeathed the Roman laws for the guidance 


of all the coming generations of Christendom. 


| Above all, and first of all, let them reflect that a 


nation of slaveholders, but little more than a fourth 
in number of the present masters of the South, 
defied the power of England, and that to them 
we owe our independence and our Constitution. 
Yes, sirs, when you invade us; when, denying us 
the right of self-government, you seek to make of 
our States dependent provinces, and baptize your 
accursed tyranny in your brother’s blood, I in- 
vite you to be bold in crime; crown it with an 
unheard-of infamy; choose for your battle-fields 
Eutaw, Guilford, New Orleans, and proclaim 
your conquest on the heights of Yorktown. Ay, 
sir, before that day comes, the blood of our men, 
of our women, and of our children, will have in- 
carnadined our mighty seas and rivers, and our 
country shall return to primeval desolation. Such 
are the inevitable results of what you call peace— 
a peaceable enforcement of the laws. Peace! 


peace, such as the tiger gives to his prey. Peace, | 
' such as the old Roman gave to his conquered 
| foes—ubi solitudinem faciunt pacem vocant ! 


But, sir, no sane man believes that we could be 


conquered. If we have no ships-of-war, you have | 


vessels in abundance who would accept our let- | 


ters of marque and reprisal; and the same north- 
ern capital that now engages in the slave trade 
could be transferred to privateering on your com- 
merce. If we did not invade you, we could at 


| least repel your invasion, and cut off your attack - 


ing forces. Patience alone, on our side, would 
insure a victory. 
scenes. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Sran- 
TON] yesterday admitted that it was impossible, 


| and wrong if possible, to subjugate the South, or 


hold her States as provinces. He agreed that war 
must inevitably end in permanent disunion, with 
the usual treaty relations between neighboring 
nations. In God’sname, I solemnly adjure you, 
why notaccept, without war, this which you con- 
cede must be the end of war? Is war in itself so 
pleasant, so desirable, or will it make our subse- 
quent relations more advantageous? Without 
war, you may rebuild your Union; and if we can- 
not agree on the terms for that, you have at least 
two friendly nations. With war, you can have 
nothing more; nay, you will have less, for you 
will have two unfriendly nations. Reflect also, I 
pray you, that you cannot wage such a war with- 
out a revolution in your own Government, for 
never was a political system less suited for civil 
war than this. You will go into the wara Union 
of free Republics; you will come out a consoli- 
dated military despotism. Already the symptoms 
are apparent. Utterances of the pubke press and 
of public speakers, resolutions such as that re- 
cently offered by the gentleman from Illinois, 
{Mr. Lovesoy,] all show the growing tendency 
of northern opinion for what it calls a strong Gov- 
ernment; all show the feeling that this so-called 
enforcement of the laws cannot be effected with- 
outa disregard of constitutional prohibitions, and 
even a temporary suspension of that instrument 
by a military dictatorship. Evidence is not want- 
ing that the Executive is alreedy disorganized; 
that the Secretary of War is no longer respons- 
ible to the President, or the Commander-in-Chief 
to the Secretary; nay, that the Secretary holds his 


| office in defiance of the Constitution, without the 
hot so far from his supplies, and in acountry twice || 


consent of the Senate. This city becomes a camp, 


|| and our streets are disturbed by the tramp of cav- 


lions; but you would be hundreds of miles from | 
your true base of operations, while we would be | 


alry and the rattling of artillery. Your President 
is to be inaugurated at the point of the bayonet, 
and forts built on sites granted for the defense of 


Sut I will not contemplate such | 
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| of the Union peaceably after a protractec 


for a military revolution. 


| it at the expense of your own liberties. 
| itnot be better to accept without cost, at once and 
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th words. They talk ofthe || athome. You are doubtless as brave as we are, || southern States are garrisoned for their subjuga- 


tion. The illustrious old soldier at the head of the 
Army, I regret to hearit said, has forgotten his alle- 
giance to his native State, and tarnishes his laurels 
by devoting the last sands of his life to devising 
plans for her subjugation and the conquest of the 
South, and his military aids post with secret or- 
ders in all directions to carry out their schemes 
Yes, sir, let the war 
end as it may, you will find that you have waged 


Would 


peaceably, all, and more than all, it can give? 
What is the difficulty?) The gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Stanton] says, the insults to the flag, 
the denial of Federal authority, the seizure of the 
forts; he says that the South may perhaps get out 
process, 
but it cannot be done suddenly without war; that 
it is your sacred duty to maintain the authority 
of this Government. Now, sir, I take it that 
wherevera controversy is settled, each party must 
allow to the other the benefit of his own point of 
view. You regard the act of secession as an act 
of rebellion, and each successive step as an ag- 
gravation; but the seceding States claim that they 
have acted rightfully; and if they seized the forts, 
it was only an act of self-defense, in response to 
your threats of garrisoning them for purposes of 
coercion. If we desirea settlement, no matter of 
what kind, it is worse than vain to argue upon 
what is already done. We must take facts as they 
are. Four States have already seceded, as they 
say; rebelled,as youtermit. Ina few days three 
others will join them. A population of more than 
five millions, inhabiting a country of five hundred 
and twenty-three thousand two hundred square 
miles—a country twice and a half as large as 
France, nearly as large as the French and Aus- 
trian and Prussian empires together—utterly de- 
nies and repudiates your authority. Eight other 


| States, seven million four hundred thousand peo- 


ple, ina country of three hundred and thirty thou- 
sand square miles, deliberate whether to join 
them. Attempt force, and their decision is cer- 
tain in the affirmative. How absurd to ignore 
such facts, or to treat such popular movements— 


movements by organized and acknowledged gov- 


| ernments, and over so vast a scale—as rebellion; 


| adjustment. 


or if they be rebellion, then you are still foreed 
to recognize it, to treat with it—by negotiation, if 
you are wise; by open, regular war, if you madly 
prefer it. 

3ut I address myself, not to madmen or fanat- 
ics, but to sensible men. I invite them todo what 
proud old England did before the Revolution; 
what even Austria did for the Hungarians and 
Italiansin 1848; what yourselves did for the Mor 
mons two years since. I invite you to negotiate. 
lirst secure a truce, and then seek for terms of 
Do not inquire who has been in the 
wrong; accept facts as they are. Let both parties 
allow the forts everywhere to remain in their 
present status; suspend the execution of the Fed- 
eral laws in the seceding States, until otherwise 
ordered by Congress. You will thus prevent the 
possibility of present collision and the outburst 
of war. Then, by sending commissioners, as 
I proposed in a joint resolution the other day, 
or by other means, you may negotiate and give 
time for the sober second thought of the people 
to fix the terms of friendly adjustment, whether 
friendly separation or friendly reanion. Why re- 
fuse? You concede really nothing. You simply 
acknowledge facts, indisputable facts. Your au- 
thority is denied; the execution of your laws is 
suspended. You are asked merely to accept the 
actual condition of things as the basis of a truce, 
of an armistice, for negotiation. If the negotia- 
tion fail; if, at the end of the truce, you still pre- 


| fer war, your condition will be just what it now 


| is; neither party will be in a worse or a better 
| position for the fray. 


jut I have strong faith that negotiations would 
lead to happier results. For, sir, I] believe that 
if peace can be preserved, a reconstruction is pos- 
sible and desirable. The seceding States will, of 
course, form a confederacy among themselves. 
Negotiation between such confederacy and this 
would soon determine the conditions of reunion, 
which each could submit to its several States, 
according to the provisions of its own Constitu- 
tion. Iam convinced that if the public peace is 


| preserved, such will be the course of events, and 
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that every day’s experience will show more 
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Before Mr. Garnett had finished his remarks, 


plainly that such is the surest and speediest ae || his hour having expired, 
1 


to reunion. Meantime other States—perhaps a 

the slaveholding States—may secede and join the 
southern confederacy. Virginia, for one, would 
desire a voice in forming that confederacy in which 


her lot will be ultumately cast; but this would only | 


define more clearly what I have before indicated as 
the only proper basis for reconstruction—the re- 
cognition that this being now a Union of sections, 
cannot be safe or happy exceptasa Union of equal 
seclions—equal in rights and in the power of self- 
protection, What the final result would be; what 
form the new Union would assume; whether it 
would be a reconstruction with a single Federal 
Government, on the principle of this, or whether 
it would be a league between separate confedera- | 
cies, | know not. But this I know: that, like the | 
present Constitution, it would be the peaceful | 
development of natural forces; it would be the 


logical sequence of causes and powers long pre- || 


paring in history; and such I know has been the 
origin of all permanent and great political organ- 


izations. 


lor my part, when I imagine a northernand a 
southern confederacy, the one composed of slave- 
holding, the other of the non-slaveholding States, 
each homogeneous; each with a complete and in- 


dependent government; each with its own line of | 


expansion and its own internal policy, and both 
united by acustoms Union, by a postal treaty, and 
conventions to regulate patents, coins, weights 
and measures, and by a hme league against 
all the rest of the world, I see most, if not all, the 
advantages of our present system without any of 
its evils. You would have that internal peace 
and free trade; that unrestricted commerce and 
intercourse; thatconsolidated strength against for- 
eign foes, which this Constitution was designed 
to secure; and yet perfect independence would 
prevent the possibility of interference or dissen- 


si0n on the interests of slavery, or the recurrence | 


of the distracting contentions it now excites. 
Would not such a system be preferable for all, 
to the present never-ending strife, to this forced 
Union of discordant sections, which cannot agree 


to live together except as rulers and subjects? | 


Nay, sir, would it not be a great advance in the 
American idea of perfect self-government, which 
consists chiefly in so decentralizing and dividing 


the functions of government that each shall be | 
administered by those only who have the same | 


interest in its exercise? 
The philosophic historian hereafter may remark 
that our infant settlements remained under the 


British Crown so long as its power and influence | 


in the world were needed to protect our title to the 
mighty wilderness against all foreign races, and 
while we were as yet too few and too dispersed 
to unite among ourselves. He will notice, that 
when our numbers and intelligence qualified us 
to undertake the guardianship of the continent 
which it was our providential mission to people, 


our institutions assumed a new form, and we | 


pa our independence, and formed our 
Jnion. 
made for not quite four million people and thir- 


teen States on the Atlantic slope, of which twelve | 


were slaveholding, has organized and disciplined 
the Anglo-Saxon host in its westward march, 


marking its successive encampments by the found- | 
ation of free and powerful Commonwealths. He | 
will not wonder that this wise instrument, first | 


designed for a small and homogeneous people in 


their work of colonization through the wilderness, | 


is no longer sufficient for the numerous millions, 
the permanent occupants of a vast continent, who, 
from one have grown into two peoples, with dif- 
ferent social systems, different pursuits, and, from 
the immense foreign immigration at the North, 
different in race; and he will regard our present 
travail but as the painful birth of new organic 


forms for nations to whom the old were no longer || 
|, dinarily fine broods of rosy-cheeked and healthy 

children which we raise upon either side of the 
would be at 
ond of friendship that unites 
us together; norcould they wonder at the remark- 


adapted, And he will declare that, in following 
the natural law of our development, and convert- 
ing a close into a looser federation, our friendly 
relations were preserved, and a new career of mu- 
tual prosperity and power secured for either divis- 
jon of our race, Let not theirs be a contention 
with blood-stained arms, but a generous rivalry 
in the arts of peace; and there will open up for 
our name and race a new order of the ages, and 
a vew procession of American achievement and 


glory. 


The Constitution which our forefathers | 


On motion of Mr. JENKINS, by unanimous | their relief as they would to the rescu 


consent, his time was extended five minutes. 
Mr. GURLEY obtained the floor. 
Mr. SHERMAN. Before my colleague pro- 


sense of the House in reference to the termination 


shall terminate to-morrow night, and that on Fri- 
day the Army bill shall be considered as a special 
order, under the five-minutes rule. 

Mr. BOCOCK. For the purpose of enabling 
me to form an opinion upon that proposition, | 
wish to ask whether there was not some agree- 
ment that when the report of the honorable gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Corwin] came before the 
House, there should be an opportunity for debate 
upon it for a few days? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. BOCOCK. Then I have no objection what- 
ever to the proposition the chairman of the Com- 
|, mittee of Ways and Means now makes. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Thechairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Meatis proposes to consider 
the Army bill on Friday. he it for granted 
that we are not to have any consideration of the 
Private Calendar during the present session. Fri- 
day is objectionday. We might proceed a good 
distance down the Calendar; and it does seem to 
me that we ought to devote that day to the pri- 

| vate business of the country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands 
that Friday is not objection day. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. Is not Friday of this week 
| objection day? We were told last Friday that 
that was not objection day. 

The CHAIRMAN. The rules make the first 
and the fourth Fridays of each month objection 
days; and as neither last Friday nor next Friday 
come within that rule, they are not objection 
days. 

No objection being made, it was agreed by the 
committee that general debate upon the Army bill 
close to-morrow. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I desire to ask further, that 
when debate shall close, if I shall see fit to occupy 
the hour to which I am entitled under the rules, 
it shall be considered that the same latitude of 
debate shall be allowed as before. 

A general assent was expressed. 

Mr. GURLEY. Mr. Chairman, coming as I 
do, from the most populous free State city in the 
| West, whose commercial and moneyed interests 
are more strongly and generally interwoven with 
the interests of the South than any other; a city 
which casts nearly five thousand more votes than 
any in the valley of the Mississippi, | must re+ 
gard it as a duty which I owe to my constituents 
to indicate in a few words to this body and the 
country, what are their views and intentions in 
| reference to the present crisis in our political 

affairs. 

Sir, for nearly a quarter of a century I have 
| lived upon the very line of freedom and slavery, 
in or nearacity from whence you can almost toss 


of the Alleghany mountains. 


as to become t 


no loss to realize the 


i] 

| 

a 

| river from these happy unions, the 
| ° . . 
|| able increase of population in our fertile valley. 
1 


Indeed, sir, truth compels me to say that such 

le in all that 
|| region, that if our citizens were to hear of a alave 
| insurrection on the opposite side of the river—of 
| which, lam happy to say, there is no fear—en- 


|| is the good understanding of the peop 





ceeds with his remarks, I desire to ascertain the || 
|} by the meeting of the legislators of thos: 


of this debate. I propose that this general debate | 


| a stone to the Kentucky shore; and I must there- 
fore believe that I have a fair knowledge of, not 
only the political opinions of my own neighbor- 

| hood, but of the nine or ten million people west 
‘ And here, in pass- 
ing, I will take the liberty to say that, during the 
whole period of my residence in the West, the 
inhabitants of Kentucky and Ohio, in the neigh- 
borhood of Cincinnati, have lived together in the 

| most friendly intercourse; and, come what may, 
we mean that this state of things shall continue. 
Many of our young men have been so fortunate 
he husbands of the fair daughters 

of Kentucky, while many of our young ladies 
have made the hearts of Kentuckians more than 
thrice glad by consenting to become their brides; 
and if gentlemen here could only see the extraor- 
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dangering the lives of the mothers, wives 
and daughters of that State, they wou! 


: sisters, 
d fly to 


° . . ° e of the 
| inmates of a burning building in our own city 


| And what more signal evidence of the frat 


; a ernal 
| feeling between the people of Tennessee 


tucky,and Ohio could be given than that Roan, 
. A , > States 
last winter at Columbus, the capitol of my own 
State, where they addressed each other in words 
of warmest friendship? Surely if any political 
heresy existed in our State it must have been quite 
as apparent then as now. But there was yoyo 
against which the lawmakers of Kentucky anq 
Tennessee protested. They met and rejoiced 
together like brothers dwelling together in unity 

Mr. Chairman, from the location of my cour ; 


‘ : : ity 
it might be supposed that its people are anions 
the most conservative of the free States: but 


whether they are so or not, one thing I do know: 
they are for the Union, the Constitution, and the 
enforcement of the laws, at all hazards, and at 
any cost. At the same time, we are for render- 
ing justice to all sections of the Confedé racy, 
| Weare for the faithful exegution of all laws upon 
the national statute-book, and not for infringins 
upon asingle right of the southern people. Who 
does not know that their rights are as sacred to 
them as ours to us? And as to the subject of 
| slavery, as it exists by State laws, they have it. 
It is a business that belongs exclusively to them, 
not to us; let them take care of it in their own 
way; hands off! That is all we ask. 

But, sir, while affirming these facts, I must 
frankly add some remarks on another subject of 
great moment and peril, in reference to which we 
are almosta unit. I refer, Mr. Chairman, to the 
|| now boldly preached doctrine of State secession 
—a doctrine so absurd to our minds that we are 
of the opinion that it is a waste of time to seri- 
ously consider it. What is it? Why, sir, itis 
the wildest, the very wildest, phantasy of the 
nineteenth century. Who does not know that if 
one State can go out of the Union, so can two, 
or three, or half a dozen, until we find ourselves 
with twenty or thirty petty sovereignties, with 
clashing interests, and waging each against the 
other a horrible internecine warfare. 

To say that our fathers contemplated any such 
secession, with its necessary fruits of blood and 
carnage, is to cast the foulest slander upon their 
memories. 

It is sufficient for us to know that we live under 
the very Government which their wisdom and 
sagacity founded ; the best and freest in the world. 
That it was established, not by States as States, 
but by the people of all the States. By them the 
Constitution was framed; and by them it was rat- 
ified, in conventions called for that purpose. It 
is enough to know that it is recognized by the 
whole world as one of the great political Powers 
of the earth; and that, as such, it contains all the 
elements of self-preservation. It is a Government 
of internal as well as external power; of law, of 
justice, of order, and supreme authority. It has 
the undisputed right to declare war, to make peace, 
and to do all things that a great nation may do In 
order to secure the peace and the happiness of Its 
citizens. Ithasthe right todefend itselfagainst foes, 
whether they come from without or from within 
its borders; from traitors at home, and enemies 
abroad. Otherwise, sir, that glorious flag which 
now floats over our heads, and is regarded as the 
emblem of power everywhere, and the shield of 
our safety, would soon trail with dishonor in the 
dust. ho says that such a Government, one 
of the strongest political Powers of the world, 
shall be disrupted by traitors and rebels in arms’ 

Remember, ye who now seek its destruction, 
that it has stood up strongly, proudly, gloriously 
for more than seventy years, while the revolu- 
tions of the Old World have swept away more 
than adozen thrones. Ithas encountered — 
of war with a powerful foreign nation, and sev- 
eral times grappled with sheen at home, and in 
every conflict has come off more than victorious; 
and it will do it now, . 

Much has been said about compromises in both 

Houses; but pray, what care the men who have 
carried their States out of the Union in their way, 
and stolen United States property, about com- 
promises? Who does not eee that they laugh 
and mock at the attempts made here and else- 
where to bring them back by some bargain or com- 








